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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Men, Birds, Beasts and Wild Flowers in the Far North 


OST of us love tales of adventure, and some of 
us like the quiet of great libraries with stacks 
upon stacks of books, but when a man of libra- 

ries and museums goes off to the far ends of the earth 
and has all kinds of experiences with bears and walrus 
and whales, and millions of birds, and other things, 
and strange people besides, we are apt to get tales 
especially engrossing if he is any kind of story 
teller. 

We have tales of high adventure in ‘Eskimo 
Year,’’* by George Miksch Sutton, and they have an 
especial flavor because he earns his salt as Curator of 
Birds at Cornell University. 

We reviewed his “Birds of the Wilderness”’ re- 
cently, and the experience sent us back to ‘“‘Eskimo 
Year,” published two years before. The sub-title of 
the book is “A Naturalist’s Adventures in the Far 
North.” Dr. Sutton was dropped by a Hudson Bay 
steamer at a little trading post on the large island at 
the upper end of Hudson Bay, practically up to the 
Arctic Circle, there to study the fauna, the flora and 
the Eskimos for an entire year, until the steamer 
should come again. This book is not the account of 
his scientific observations, for that appeared first. 
But it is an account of life with men, women, chil- 
dren and dogs, who in essence are not so unlike the 
inhabitants of Ithaca, New York, of the birds and 
animals who have discovered how to live in polar 
temperatures, and of other feathered friends who look 
down on some of us as they make their annual trips 
southward. This man has a feeling for all of God’s 
creatures which is scientific plus. That is, he has the 
scientist’s passion for exactness, the scientist’s complete 
willingness to confess ignorance, and the scientist’s 
everlasting pertinacity in pushing ahead to find out. 
But to these great qualities he adds an imagination 
which enables him to get behind the surface phe- 
nomena to the heart of things, and an eye for beauty 
which helps him light up adventure and description 
with everything between the aurora borealis and great 
gray rocks covered with “the lichens, gray blue, pale 
green, orange red, dusty yellow and brown.” His 
ability to paint birds, well known before he went 


*“Wskimo Year.’’ By George Miksch Sutton. The Mac- 


millan Company, New York. Price, $3.00. 


north, and to take photographs, has been effectively 
used by the publishers in illustrating the work. 

There is another side to this interesting man 
which comes out early in the book. He says: ““The 
Eskimos are childlike, jolly, lovable. They shake 
hands with you and try to talk to you, and bring 
you walrus ivory carvings, and mend your clothes and 
make sealskin boots for you, and teach you how to 
drive the dog-team and how to crack the walrus-hide 
whip, and how to hunt caribou. They know ever so 
much more than you do about life and living and re- 
ligion and philosophy.’”’ Ye gods—where is the man 
going to? Is he not bound to land in hell with these 
unconverted pagans? But he continues: “They 
know when to think and when to not think. They 
love one another in a helpful, practical, tender, but 
not a sibby-sobby, sentimental way. Their language 
sounds primitive, but it probably isn’t primitive. 
They don’t bathe much, if any, but they aren’t really 
dirty. (We must elide this passage for the English 
trade.) They have an odd odor, but it is a happy 
odor. When you come to know the Fskimos you wish 
you were an Eskimo, not just an outsider looking on. 
You say to yourself: ‘But I belong to a superior race,’ 
and then you realize that you only think you are su- 
perior, and that you call yourself superior only to 
help keep up your courage, that you really wish to 
God you didn’t have to keep on thinking superiority 
so hard all the time.’ The author tells us that the 
Eskimo attends services in the little Catholic and An- 
glican missions sporadically, enjoying the lights, the 
pictures and the singing, and is even converted at 
times, but conversion does not alter his loyalty to 
“folk ways.’ Then this bird-loving heretic goes on 
to say: “Strange this need of converting to Chris- 
tianity a people whose daily behavior in tupek and 
igloo was biologically so sound before the white man 
came. Strange this teaching Christ to persons who 
are intrinsically so gentle, so happy, so childlike. 

“Strange this hope that the Innuit may accept a 
religion that has not developed on the tundra, that 
knows so little of zgloo building, of walrus-hunting, of 
dog-team driving. Strange this urge to educate and 
change a people that have evolved for themselves a 
dignified culture, an adequate religion, and, above all, 
a serene contentment.’ 
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Southampton Island, where Dr. Sutton spent a 
year, has an area of 19,000 square miles and about a 
hundred inhabitants. The Eskimos calls it Shugliak, 
which means ‘The Island-Pup That Is Suckling the 
Continent Mother-Dog.” Half of it is “flat and yel- 
low brown and nothing but chunks of limestone,” 
and half is “high and rough with granite cliffs.”’ The 
only trees are willows and stunted birches, but there 
are wild flowers in the short summer, vast flocks of 
birds, both summer residents and permanent resi- 
dents, herds of caribou, foxes, hares, wolves, and 
polar bears, millions of tiny mouse-like creatures 
called lemmings, and seal and walrus in great numbers 
along the shore. 

We who live in the more densely populated parts 
of the United States have seen such destruction of 
birds, mammals, forests and wild flowers that our 
bent is strongly against killmg and cutting. We 
want to conserve. But in the far north life depends 
absolutely upon killing. This book is full of dramatic 
tales of the hunt. But it is also full of charming 
studies of the life habits of-the creatures that live in 
the north and of sympathetic chapters like “Tundra 
Magic” and “Sanctuary,” where one sees the grouse 
called the ptarmigan perfectly replete with a feast of 
willow twigs and warm in a nest scratched in the snow, 
and two hundred snow buntings who had been caught 
in a blizzard gathered up and revived in the author’s 
winter den. 

A good dose of whale blubber or raw bear meat is 
good for us who are inclined to be over sentimental 
about nature, but nothing can quite reconcile us to the 
hard life of Arctic dogs. 

Here is a book which broadens our outlook. 
There is more to nature than Rock Creek Park, Mid- 
dlesex Fells, or even the Rocky Mountains. There 
is more to education than four years at Harvard or 
Cornell. There is more to life than that lived within 
the boundaries of civilization. There is more to re- 
ligion than that found in our churches. And obviously 
there is more to being a curator than guarding stuffed 
birds. 


* * 


STRONG WORDS THESE 


HE effort to talk to the dead and to seek their 

guidance, according to Dr. Rogers, a NewYork 

City Baptist, is justly characterized in the Holy 

Scriptures as “associated with mental disturbances, 

insanity, infidelity, immorality, loose emotions, devil 

worship, viciousness, the unfruitful works of darkness, 
hypocrisy, deceit and demonism.”’ 

It strikes us that this holy man is a little extreme 
in his language. In so far as he correctly paraphrases 
the scriptures, we should say that the scriptures need 
a little rewriting in the light of the gospel of Christ. 

We have never been much impressed by spirit- 
ualism, but we have found intelligent, Christlike 
people who were, as well as the fake mediums. And 
if everything in spiritualism is false, nothing is gained 
by wild, unrestrained denunciation. 

Analysis of Dr. Rogers’ argument as published 
in the newspapers reveals it to be as foolish as the 
most foolish things in the system that he is assailing. 
For example, he says: ““Undoubtedly the dead are im- 


personated by satanic personalities to deceive the fol- 
lowers of spiritism.’’ He ascribes ninety percent of 
the phenomena of spiritism to humbug, and ten 
percent to satanic action. “The demons,’ he says, 
“have abilities to unfold the past and make predic- 
tion, and then use their influence to bring about their 
fulfilment.” It is not a very high idea of religion that. 
he reveals, either in his words or his attitude. “Judge 
not,” said Christ. ‘Prove all things,” said Paul. 
Why should we not long to communicate with 
our loved ones? Why should we not knock on every 
closed door? Why should we not seek to develop all 
the embryonic faculties of the mind? It is our belief 
that every closed door has been set before us that we 
might learn to unlock it, and thus grow skilful and 
strong. But we must cease, else we shall be bothered 
by too many invitations to seances, which bore us. 
For, while the good book does not expressly say 
“Thou shalt not suffer a bore gladly,” it implies it, 
and, whether it is implied or not, we hold strongly 
to that teaching. We do not want to go to seances,. 
but we do not propose to be silent while honest in- 
vestigators are pilloried by ministers of Christ. 


* * 


JESUS A THEOLOGICAL GENIUS 


N Indian scholar, Dr. Ranjee G. Shahani, re- 
cently wrote a series of article for The Inquirer 
of London in which he shows the difference be- 

tween the religion of Jesus and the beliefs about him 
set forth in the traditional creeds. Shahani makes no 
distinction between the deity of Jesus and his divinity, 
but says: “The divinity of Jesus has no meaning for me. 
I can only envisage him as a human being.”’ Uni- 
versalists are fond of saying: “‘We do not believe in his. 
deity. We do believe in his divinity. We do not be- 
lieve that he was God. We do believe that he was 
filled with the spirit of God.”’ Using the words in this 
sense Dr. Shahani probably would agree with us. But 
he recognizes that to the orthodox the statement 
“T believe in his divinity’? means ‘I believe in his 
deity.” 

Dr. Shahani says: “I cannot regard him, like 
Strauss, as a mythical figure; nor like Renan, as a 
village illumine; nor like Mr. Middleton Murry, 
as a super-Shakespeare; nor like Abbe Loisy, as a He- 
brew of the Hebrews. I should be inclined to agree 
with Kingdon Clifford that there are types of genius 
that might be called theological. Jesus undoubtedly 
belonged to this class. But the man was greater than 
his message.” 

Jesus, according to this Indian scholar, was not 
especially an original thinker. He gathered the ele- 
ments of his message from many sources, “but he 
beat them out into a new music altogether his own.” 
Dr. Shahani says in a remarkable summing up: ‘He 
does not inaugurate a new order of thought, like 
Plato or Kant; nor does he create imperishable artistic 
forms out of the stuff of life, like Shakespeare or 
Goethe; nor does he elaborate a new scheme of the 
cosmos, like Einstein. He is primarily a spiritual vi- 
sionary. . . . He is not a being who utters absolutely 
new truths—a transcendent message revolutionizing 
current modes, ushering in new ways of thought or feel- 
ing; but a fresh way of looking at things, a supremely 
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individual character, a born doer of deeds, a firm be- 
ee in the high destiny of man, a great lover of his 
‘kind.”’ 

Those of us who were brought up on the King 
James version of the Bible and who have its music in 
‘our blood, may want to file an exception to the state- 
ment that Jesus did not create imperishable artistic 
forms. The beatitudes and the parables of the lost 
‘sheep and the prodigal son make great music. But 
part of the music is from the translators and from 
‘generations of use. And-we may demur to the state- 
ment that Jesus did not contribute new truth, for 
there are changes of emphasis so great as to be new 
discoveries. Nevertheless, the truth that our Indian 
friend tries to make clear, many of us have long held. 
‘The great contribution of Jesus was a way of living. 
It lay in his relations to his fellows and in his faith in 
‘God. It-was in his magnificent courage and his un- 
dying love. When the Indian says that he was a 
theological genius, he uses the word in a broader sense 
than we do. Jesus was a genius in his sensing God, 
as \well.as in the simplicity of his definition of God. 
It takes:a great brain to achieve simplicity. It takes 
a ‘supreme intelligence to cut through innumerable 
trappings:and penetrate to the heart of truth. 


2K OUR 


“THE BODY OF CHRIST”’ 
TN giving up old dogmas we often give up their es- 
4 sential content—that real meaning behind the 
surface meaning which made them live. So we 
draw away from the term, “the body of Christ,” 
which Paul used for the fellowship or organization of 
Christian believers, and, so drawing away, we ignore 
the vital truth that there must be a vital organization 
of Christ’s followers to make Christ’s truth grow and 
prevail. 

“Now ye are the body of Christ,’ said Paul to 
the Corinthians, and members in particular. And he 
wrote eloquently for the things that edify and build 
up the body and against schism. And he showed us 
how many different kinds of people are needed to 
make .a true body. 

We can afford to spend some time even with the 
regular members of our congregations emphasizing 
the importance of the body. 

Christ was spirit—the fimest, purest, strongest 
spirit we have had on earth, and yet he had to have a 
body. He hungered, thirsted, and grew weary. He 
ate, drank, slept, and was refreshed. He put his body 
to severe strain going about “to seek and to save,” 
and eventually his body was nailed to a cross. An 
indispensable part of his existence was his body. 
If we could get the earth or ash into which it has 
crumbled, it would be our most precious relic. 

Now, however much our religion consists of 
spiritual things, and however much harm may be done 
to spirit by organizing it, the only way to accomplish 
much in a large way for Christian principles is to or- 
ganize. The time-honored organization to do the work 
is the Christian Church. The one way to make the 
church an efficient instrument is to support it. Pos- 
sibly another, better agency some day may be found, 
but it is not in sight yet. Perhaps we may be tempted 
to long for it when we observe some churches. But 


we are not prepared to say that this agency has out- 
lived its usefulness. The amount of good that it does 
when people support it is an eye-opener. Unlovely 
as a little church living solely for itself may be, and 
unlovely as the shell it secretes to house itself often is, 
an unselfish church, well run, big or little, is a thrilling 
sight. It starts boys and girls right. It leavens a 
community with righteousness. It develops strong, 
cultured, religious personalities. It lends a hand. 
It banishes fear in life and in death. 

If we want churches, we shall have to pay more 
attention to them, to their services, to their buildings, 
to their financing, to their work for the community 
and mankind. We are in an age when great numbers 
outside the church are utterly indifferent to it, and in- 
creasing numbers inside the church are affected by 
the indifference. Whether one goes to church or not 
makes a difference to the church. Whether one gives 
in a niggardly way or in a generous way makes a dif- 
ference. Whether one talks it up or down makes a 
difference. 

We are sorry about the great numbers outside 
the church, and we want to do all that we can to 
bring them inside, but they are not dangerous to the 
church. The dangerous members of society, so far 
as the church is concerned, are the easy-going, half- 
indifferent, inside the church. They are the ones 
who will honeycomb the structure if we do not watch 
out, and bring it tumbling about our ears. 

Might not some good, strong, broad guage but 
determined sermons about the place of the church in 
society help things just now? We do not mean tirades 
against people for not going to church. We mean 
sermons with historical perspective, revealing knowl- 
edge of the part the church has played in human 
history and a high conception of the part that it can 
play. We mean clear recognition of the fact that 
as Jesus Christ on the earth lived in a body, so his 
noble spirit and exalted teachings must have a body 
if they are to reach the people for whom he died. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Plan of Union for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church, has been approved 
by two-thirds of the Annual Conferences of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Church, and the voting in the Annual 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church so far 
has been overwhelming in favor of the plan. 


The Universalist Publishing House has two offices 
—176 Newbury Street for the editorial offices and 
composing room, and 16 Beacon Street for subscrip- 
tion and bookkeeping offices, and the book store. 
Mail goes to both places, but time is saved if articles 
for the paper are sent to 176 and subscriptions to 16. 


A whispering campaign, skilfully engineered, can 
destroy the reputation of any man, whether in the 
French Cabinet or in a country church. Only when it 
ends in suicide, as in the case of Salengro, does the 
world recognize the infamy of the act or the pathos 
in the fate of the victim. 
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When Religion Hits Us in a Tender Spot 


George A. Gay 


But after certain days, Felix came with Drusilla, 
his wife, who was a Jewess, and sent for Paul, and heard 
him concerning the faith in Christ Jesus. And as he 
reasoned of righteousness, and self-control, and the 
judgment to come, Felix was terrified, and answered, Go 
thy way for this time, and when I have a convenient 
season, I will call thee unto me. Acts 24 : 24, 25. 


E=_q KE LIGION attains maturity, measures up to 
 Véa| its best, only when it is the expression of a 
y \ | highly ethical faith, when it moves people to 

2S! moral achievement. Of course, any inter- 
pretation of religion which combines a deep moral 
insight with great spiritual fervor is certain to hold 
many of our thoughts, words, and deeds up to the 
light, where they appear in their true character as 
vicious, evil, wrong. When this occurs we complain, 
protest our innocence, and try to explain away the 
implications of our unrighteousness. This suggests 
the topic, “When Religion Hits Us in a Tender 
Spot.” 

The brief description of Paul before Felix affords 
an excellent introduction to our discussion. Felix was 
a freedman, Procurator of Judea 52 to 58 A. D. He 
was lacking in good judgment, dishonest, and cruel. 
Drusilla, his wife, was a handsome but unscrupulous 
and unhappy woman. She was married when but 
fourteen years of age to a man much older and with 
whom she was miserable. When Felix urged her to 
forsake her husband and to marry him, she welcomed 
the invitation. 

Religion at its best, embodied in Paul, hit Felix 
and Drusilla in a tender spot, for Paul reasoned of 
righteousness and self-control and judgment to. come. 
This was tco much for Felix, and he dismissed Paul 
until a more convenient season. 

This dramatic episode, so revealing in its descrip- 
tions, leads us to think of two aspects of religion— 
the priestly and the prophetic. Priestly religion has 
to do with sacraments, with worship, with a personal 
ministry to individuals and groups. Prophetic re- 
ligion is informal, direct, stirring, and it does not hesi- 
tate to rebuke sinners, to condemn nations, to indict 
civilization. Religion, then, can make us comfortable 
and it can make us very uncomfortable. 

It has power to move us by its beauty and to 
inspire us while we worship. Also, it never fails to 
reveal to us the ugliness of our souls when we are 
dominated by greed, unworthy desires, and wicked 
imaginations. It rebukes us for our sins. If an ap- 
propriate illustration is sought, nothing finer than 
the delineation of the character of Scarlett O’Hara, in 
the great novel, “Gone with the Wind,” is at hand. 

Again, religion sets before the individual a goal to 
be attained—Christlikeness—and it holds before the 
group the ideal of a society ruled by love, a clean and 
honorable, brave and brotherly, just and peaceable, 
state. It never fails to condemn the social group 
which fails to cooperate to achieve these high aims. 

Religion, then, especially religion as it was in 
Jesus, is both commendatory and condemnatory. 
It praises us when we obey its righteous commands, 


and it vigorously disapproves when we refuse to walk 
in the light. 

We enjoy religion when it makes us feel com- 
fortable, self-satisfied, complacent, and good. But we 
rebel against it when it convicts us of sin, shows up 
our evil ways, and calls upon us to repent. It is very 
inconsiderate of prophets and preachers to make us 
uncomfortable. When Jeremiah declared that Jeru- 
salem was to be destroyed because its people had 
turned from Jehovah, the hearers attempted to kill 
him. 

Jesus appeared in a most pleasing light when he 
told interesting stories, but he was regarded as most 
disagreeable when he attacked the hypocrisy of the 
religious leaders of his time, and assailed the injustices 
and lack of love which prevailed in Palestine. 

Paul was a promising young men, in line for rapid 
promotion as a persecutor of the followers of the 
despised Nazarene, but when he turned to these dis- 
ciples of Jesus and identified himself with them and 
preached repentence and the Cross and the supremacy 
of love, his former friends attempted to destroy 
him. 

Savonarola was an Italian monk, a great preacher, 
a zealous reformer. The city of Florence was proud of 
her austere and saintly man of eloquence. But his 
fearless denunciation of political and papal corruption 
so aroused the hatred of those in authority that he 
was condemned and burned on the charge of heresy 
and schism. 

So, today, as long as religion is presented in a 
pleasing manner we tolerate it (although it is some- 
times a question whether the great majority of people 
either attend church with sufficient frequency or even 
listen to sermons over the radio to know what it is 
all about). 

But when religion demands of us the Cross, we 
shun it. 

It is, of course, expected that religion will mention 
the sins of the individual, but when it throws the clear 
light of mature ethical insight upon the festering evils 
of our economic system, or when it makes it evident 
that the religion of Jesus requires revolutionary 
changes in our social, financial, industrial, and political 
order, we brand it as meddlesome, radical, dangerous 
and unorthodox. And we attempt to destroy such 
doctrines and to eliminate those who voice them. 

Religion as contemplation and charity we praise, 
but religion in action throughout the entire area of 
human life, action which has in view the destruction 
of all that is false, cruel, unjust, vile, and unchristian, 
makes us tremble just as Felix trembled when Paul 
reasoned of righteousness, and self-control, and the 
judgment to come. 

When religion obliges us who have considered 
ourselves rather nice and virtuous to admit that there 
is much within us that needs cleansing, and that we are 
far from measuring up to our best, we resent its inter- 
ference with our inner harmony, its destruction of our 
self-conceit. 


When religion declares that the individual employs 
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in his business methods which are clearly wrong when 
compared with the lofty way of Jesus, the individual 
squirms. 

When it declares that war is a.crime, and that 
individuals and nations that deliberately encourage 
it are guilty of one of the greatest sins ever committed, 
people are obliged to stop and to think and perhaps to 
doubt if all of this war propaganda is right. And 
people do not like to think. 

When religion assails the rottenness of the entire 
political set-up, and attacks the unholy alliance of 
politics and the under-world of vice and crime, and 
indicts the officials who suddenly have amassed great 
wealth because they have received a portion of the 
earnings of unfortunate prostitutes and gamblers, 
assassins and gangsters, then religion is regarded with 
bitter aversion and utmost hostility. 

But what is religion if it is not the voice of right- 
eousness and self-control and judgment? 

I love the great cathedrals and lovely churches 
with beautiful lines, richly colored glass, glorious 
music, and suggestions of peace and the majesty and 
mystery of God. But I know that these are not enough. 
I know that unless religion possesses such vitality 
that it convicts me of sin and drives me to repentance, 
to honorable living and brotherly conduct, it fails to 
fulfill its purpose. I know further that unless man’s 
ability, scientific knowledge, political skill, and am- 


bition are controlled by the few great principles of 
religion at its best, man is certain to wreck himself 
and his world because of a lack of righteousness, self- 
control, and an understanding of the judgment to 
come (the inevitable reaping of what man has sown). 

We conclude, then, that religion is something 
which no definition can adequately explain, but that 
it has power to comfort us, to inspire us, to soften us, 
to exalt us, to cleanse us, and that religion, if it is 
worthy the name, must likewise possess the power to 
rebuke us, to condemn us, to assail unsparingly our 
greed and passion and hatred, our unrighteous prac- 
tices, our unholy alliances, our myopia when we stand 
face to face with the evils of our social life. 

When religion hits us in a tender spot let us not 
repudiate religion and kill the prophets, rather let us 
take time to find out whether we are guilty or not, let 
us appraise our age and our nation and our institu- 
tions and customs to learn whether righteousness pre- 
vails or evil controls. 

Then, convinced that religion speaks with the 
authority of truth, let us repent, and cooperate with 
all of those of like mind who seek to eliminate the evils 
now so flagrant within both the individual and society, 
and labor to build an enduring structure wherein 
righteousness and self-control, universal love and the 
wisdom of the ages, find adequate expression, and 
result in the ‘‘beloved community.” 


Matthew Hale Smith 


Asa M. Bradley 


YOUNG minister asked what I knew about 
Matthew Hale Smith. He had encountered 
a book purporting to expose the errors of 
Universalism, by the aforesaid Smith, a for- 
mer Universalist clergyman. As others of our young 
ministers may have had the same experience, I prom- 
ised, when I had the time, to answer for the benefit 
of all. 

Matthew Hale €mith was out of the picture be- 
fore I was born, and I never heard of him until in 
California a retired fundamentalist preacher, living 
next door, brought us one of Smith’s books—a most 
cherished possession, second only to his Bible—in 
order that we might see how grave was our error, and 
with what a depraved class of people we were associat- 
ing 


I turned to Father for light, and received it. 
In the years since I obtained more light, through the 
gift of one of the books; and further light through 
finding in a discarded Sunday school library a copy of 
a book by the late Rev. L. C. Browne, a review of 
Smith’s books, and giving a summary of his character 
and activities. In Abel C. Thomas’s Autobiography 
(p. 280) is a concise summary of Smith’s career which 
I insert verbatim, as better than anything that I could 
produce without more study and labor than the sub- 
ject warrants. wh) 

“Rev. M. Hale Smith commenced the ministry 
as a Christian Baptist, and about a year afterward 
became a Universalist. This was about 1828. In 
May 1835 he renounced Universalism in Hartford, 
Connecticut. After communicating his decided change 


of views to the committee of the Universalist Church, 
and to Rev. Messrs. Hawes and Fitch of the ‘orthodox’ 
order, he left the town. Four or five days afterward, 
he returned to Hartford, renounced his renunciation 
—said he had been crazy—and resumed his ministry 
as a Universalist. 

“In January, 1836, he wrote a dishonorable, 
deceptive, anonymous letter—was accused of the 
act—solemnly denied it, in writing, in most emphatic 
and comprehensive terms, in Merch—was tried before 
the Massachusetts Convention, for both the act and 
the falsehood, in January, 1839—and only escaped 
expulsion by written acknowledgment of the offenses 
charged, backed by the earnest pleadings of brethren 
who hoped he had sincerely repented. 

“Shortly afterwards he sought to induce his 
society (he was then in Salem) to withdraw from the 
Convention—which was promptly refused: He then 
left the society, gathered a few friends in Lyceum 
Hall, and continued to preach. Universalism as 
before. 

“In the spring of 1840, he renounced Universalism 
in a formal lecture delivered in one of the Congrega- 
tional churches, and repeated shortly after in another. 
This was a matter of great glorification among anti- 
Universalists, especially Rev. Parsons Cooke, editor 
of the Puritan. The time was appointed for the public 
reception of the convert, but ‘there’s many a slip be- 
tween the cup and lip.’ The disciple was missing— 
no one in Salem knew where he was—and the first 
knowledge of his ‘whereabouts’ in two senses, located 
him at his father’s house in Boston, professing igno- 
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rance of the whole transaction! He had been crazy 
again! 

“In the course of a few weeks he appointed a 
meeting in Lyceum Hall in Salem, and then and there 
recanted his late renunciation, avowing himself a 
believer in the final salvation of all mankind! In ref- 
erence to his ‘backward somerset’ Rev. Parsons Cooke 
inquired, editorially, whether Smith was ‘a maniac 
or an impostor?’ He had made ‘himself supremely 
ridiculous to all parties. The phenomena of such a 
mind defy classification. They are subject to no laws, 
either of rationality or delirium.’ 

“A new society of Universalists was organized 
in Salem, and Mr. Smith accepted a call as pastor, 
Sept. 14, 1840. Shortly after this event, he renounced 
Universalism for the third time, and on the last Sun- 
day in 1840 he was received into full orthodox com- 
munion. He, however, thought it prudent to ask li- 
cense as a preacher from an ecclesiastical body in 
Connecticut. This he received January 5, 1841, and 
was thenceforth exceedingly mad against Universal- 
ists, persecuting them even into strange cities.” 

The occasion of Mr. Thomas writing up Smith’s 
career was a revival in Lowell sponsored by all the 
evangelical ministers in town, with Smith as the 
preacher. Mr. Thomas publicly challenged him to 
discussion, but he refused, as did his backers. Smith 
was at this time minister of the Congregational church 
in Nashua, and in one of his discourses told a story 
located in Nashua and involving the Universalist 
minister in Nashua. A Nashua man was present in the 
congregation and carried the story home. It was a 
tissue of falsehood, and he was publicly denounced. 
In 1851 he withdrew from the Congregational ministry 
and turned to practicing law. 

In one of his first books he libeled Thomas Whit- 
temore, who promptly prosecuted him, and in his later 


books he was guarded in the use of names. His books, 
of which there were several, were simply reproductions 
of the first—to read one is to read all. The subject 
matter was an ingenious blending of falsehood and, 
what was more dangerous, half truths. He would 
take an incident and tell only as much as suited his 
purpose. 

To me the most surprising part is that the Amer- 
ican Tract Society sponsored such obviously irre- 
sponsible and faulty writings. I cannot understand 
how men of the standing that these must have been, 
could have their intelligence so blinded by prejudice. 
Like our fundamentalist neighbor, they wanted to be- 
lieve it. It was like war-time propaganda—people 
would believe anything prejudicial to Universalists. 
To read those books today is to laugh, but it was no 
laughing matter then. 

In reviewing some old volumes of bound period- 
icals, which have since been given to the Head- 
quarters library, I found several articles by Smith 
which I read with interest. They were in line with the 
writings of other Universalists of that period, and 
militantly doctrinal. He stood well in the denomina- 
tion. He had everything to lose and nothing to gain. 
To me his course is unaccountable. I have heard said 
that when he finally turned from orthodoxy he en- 
deavored to return to the Universalist camp, but our 
fathers had had enough of him. This last has no au- 
thority other than memory of a tradition, but is 
reasonable. 

He was settled in Nashua at the same time that 
the Rev. L. C. Browne was over our church there. 
Smith had studied with Hosea Ballou 2d, and the 
latter objected to any notice being taken of the 
vagaries; but Browne was smarting under a sense of 
personal injury, and he was a fighter, as his book bears 
testimony. 


Why “Either---Or?” 


Roger W. Babson 


RECENTLY attended a conference of ministers. 
There were present some of the ablest men 
of Protestant Churches. One session of this 
conference was given to a discussion of whether 

the Sunday service should be “instructional” or “‘li- 

turgical.”’ At the close of the discussion Robbins W. 

Barstow, president of Hartford Theological Seminary, 

asked, why “either—or.” He suggested that the lay- 

men could be given “both—and.”’ 

Protestant ministers are a fine group of men—no 
better ever grew—but laymen feel that most of them 
are very poor merchants. Instead of trying to discover 
what we laymen need, they seem determined to give 
us laymen only what they, the ministers, want. Fur- 
thermore, many ministers do not even ask what they 
themselves want, but are content to carry on along 
the same lines as did their predecessors. As a result, 
churches have not kept pace with educational in- 
stitutions and industrial research, while the ministry 
has been lagging behind the other professions. 

If you went into a department store to ask for 
some woolen goods and were told that you must buy 
an equal amount of cotton goods in order to get these 


woolen goods, you would not like it. Yet this is the 
way ministers treat us laymen. Many a tired layman 
goes to church for the uplift which would come from a 
well-planned service of worship. He gets the uplift 
until the sermon comes! This often distracts him, so 
that he completely loses the good which he received 
from the service of worship. Contrariwise, most 
young people would like to hear a passionate social 
gospel sermon, but are so bored by the worship service 
that they fail to attend church. I agree that both 
laymen and young people may be unreasonable in 
asking for such a separation; but were I a minister, 
they would get it. 

Laymen, in fact, believe it is wrong for ministers 
to say “either—or,” rather it should be “both— 
and.” The regular morning service might well be 
divided into two services not exceeding thirty to forty 
minutes each, with an intermission of five minutes. 
Those who enjoy the present combined service can 
continue to remain for both as at present; but those 
who, according to their mood on a certain day, want 
either worship or a sermon, can have what they 
want. 
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In short, laymen wish to be able to go to an early 
communion at 8.30 a. m.; or to an exclusive service of 
worship at 10.45 a. m.; or to an exclusive preaching 
service at 11.30 a. m.; or to a discussion group or song 
service later in the day, in accordance with their 
specific needs. Furthermore, they believe ministers 
should supply these different services at different 
hours. They could be furnished without increasing 
the church budget. Such an increased program would 
require a greater effort by the ministers; but ministers 
should be glad to make this sacrifice to serve their com- 
munities. Most ministers are willing to do anything 


within reason to make their churches more helpful. 

This is not an appeal to change church doctrines 
or to “modernize” the church. No question of prin- 
ciple is involved. Let the creed, the prayers, the 
hymns, the sermon and the order of service remain 
as is. I am appealing only that the churches be 
open from 8.30 a. m. to 8.30 p. m. on Sundays; that 
the different kinds of service be made into separate 
services; and that everyone who attends any of these 
Sunday services be considered as “attending church.”’ 
Let us cease thinking cnly of the regular morning service 
as “church.” 


Why Do Men Peter Out? 


George Milton Janes 


Gam) HE dictionary, that volume of disconnected 

Wen| stories, tells us that peter is a verb meaning 
“to become exhausted; to run out; to fail; to 
come to nothing; used generally with owt, 
as a mine petered out; his influence has petered out.” 
In other words, a rich vein of gold is being mined and 
much precious meta] is taken out, then gradually the 
vein yields less and less and finally peters out en- 
tirely. Likewise, an oil well may be a gusher at first, 
yielding many barrels of oil, and then, perhaps quite 
suddenly, run dry. Other illustraticns from nature 
might be given, but the same principle is true of men 
in a larger and more vital sense. 

Many men go up like a rocket and come down like 
a stick. History is full of such examples. Napoleon, 
after a meteoric career, died at St. Helena. The Rus- 
sian campaign which proved to be his undoing was 
persisted in against sound advice and predictions of 
‘disaster. ‘‘Hang the Kaiser’’ was a popular slogan 
just after the late war, but wiser counsels prevailed, 
and the once ‘“‘All Highest” is passing his last days in 
obscurity as an exile at Doorn. Hitler and Mussolini, 
with their Quack, Quack, and sinister megalomania, 
seem to be firmly in the saddle, but it is not too much 
to believe that in time they also will peter out, as have 
most dictators in the past. 

Numerous examples might be cited of the careers 
of men who, because of lack of training or character, 
after transient success, have petered out. Many such 
in recent years have been sent to jail. They fool the 
public for a time, and then are found to be only stuffed 
shirts to be remorselessly retired to the rear. During 
the Civil War many generals were tried out and met 
their deserved fates, until Grant appeared, of whom 
Lincoln said, ‘I like that man, he fights.” The Great 
War also saw the collapse of many reputations in both 
the political and the military realm. The professions 
furnish other examples. The lawyer who relies on a 
glib tongue and little study soon peters out, while the 
one who continues his study of the law and prepares 
his cases carefully is put down as a growing and a 
coming man, and the same thing is true of the physi- 
cian. In the educational world, it is much the same, 
for the mortality among college presidents is noto- 
riously large. A college president is inaugurated with 
a fantare of trumpets, and in a very few years there is 
none left to do him reverence. What is the cause of 
this? ls it because many college presidents are small 


potatoes to begin with, and have yielded to over- 
vaulting ambition, or what? Many professors give 
much promise for their future in their graduate work 
and in the early years of their teaching, but after be- 
coming established find it easier to gossip with their 
colleagues, play bridge, and enjoy social amenities, 
than to continue to study and grow. One professor is 
reported as using the same lectures for twenty years, 
while another told a student that he had given up 
buying new books, as he expected to retire in a few 
years. The country club idea still prevails in some 
colleges even yet, although most of them have been 
jolted and shaken up by the depression. Some have 
entirely petered out and closed their doors. There are 
many students who have no business in college; many 
of these peter out at the end of the first semester, 
while others endure for a little longer season, but do 
not continue to the end. This mortality is so great 
that many of the better colleges are seeking remedies 
by way of more careful selection and other means. 
In too many colleges too much emphasis has been 
placed on social and athletic interests. These, of 
course, have their place, but it is doubtful if football 
affords very much intellectual discipline. The sign 
outside a dormitory, ‘““Men Working,” is not very 
convincing, for the workers on the road whence the 
sign has been taken are not usually noted for their in- 
dustry, so that the students who have stolen the sign 
cannot inherit any of that much-desired virtue. The 
undergraduate seldom needs to be encouraged along 
extra-curricular lines, but he does need to be told that 
if he neglects the work for which he has been sent to 
college he will peter out, and will also peter out when 
he goes out into real life. 

An outstanding example of what was considered 
at the time by many as apostasy and petering out is 
that of Daniel Webster and his seventh of March 
speech in 1850, in which he was believed to have sold 
himself to the slave power in his ambition for the 
Presidency. ‘The speech aroused a good deal of moral 
indignation and led Whittier to write the poem 
“Tchabod,”’ which means literally inglorious—thy 
glory has departed, or thou hast petered out. Says 
Whittier with withering scorn: 

So fallen. So lost. The light withdrawn 
Which once he wore. 

The glory from his gray hairs gone 
Forevermore. 
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Then follow verses suggesting pity and sympathy 
instead of mere rage, because all noble traits have left 
except the pride of thought. 


All else is gone; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
The man is dead. 


Ten years later, Whittier wrote the poem, “The 
Lost Cccasion,” in which he voiced his feeling that his 
judgment of Webster might have been too harsh. 
The verdict of history favors the more lenient view, 
that patriotism and not mere expediency explains the 
speech, but to many the feet of their idol seemed to 
be of clay, and they believed that morally he had 
petered out. 

Many other examples might be given, but why 
do so many men peter out? Ye were running well; 
who hindered you? We are told by some that it de- 
pends on who your grandmother was; it is a matter 
of heredity and the dice are loaded against some men. 
A man may do well for a time, but an hereditary 


Historical Sketch of the 


Frank W. 


ing was held in Franklin Hall, Marblehead, 
Mass., of all those interested in forming a 
Universalist scoiety in Marblehead. The 
number who came is not known, but it was sufficiently 
large to create enthusiasm for the proposal, and steps 
were immediately taken to carry out the purpose of 
those who were specially interested in the project. 

Benjamin Selman called the meeting to order. 
Peter Rix was made chairman, and Mr. Selman sec- 
retary. It was voted to organize the First Univer- 
salist Society of Marblehead, and a committee of five 
was chosen to “procure” a minister until the new 
society should be able to build a meetinghouse. ‘The 
five men chosen for this purpose were: Peter Rix, 
Samuel Homan, Thomas Boardman, Nicholas Chap- 
man, and Benjamin Selman. This committee was also 
“Snstructed to adopt such measures as they in their 
judgment deem necessary for the advancement of the 
good cause.” Peter Rix was elected treasurer of the 
society, and adjournment was made for one week. 
At the first meeting probably, a petition to the com- 
mittee of the Unitarian society was presented, asking 
for the use of the Unitarian meetinghouse when the 
place was not in use by the Unitarian society; and the 
petitioners based their appeal upon the fact that the 
petitioners were all “subscribers, owners and occu- 
piers of pews in the Unitarian meetinghouse,” and the 
purpose of the new society was given as that of “hav- 
ing preaching of the Universalist denomination.” 
The claim was also advanced that there was no hall 
in town large enough to accommodate those who 
wished to affiliate with the new society. 

This petition was signed by Moses Sweet, P. A. 
Sweet, Thomas Boardman, Peter Forister, J. H. Brown, 
Sam B. Gregory, George L. Master, Isaac Stone, 
George Chinn and Charles D. Thompson. A foot-note 
in the record says that these subscribers were “pro- 
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weakness gets the upper hand, and he peters out. 
Others say that the cause of petering out is not in the 
man but rather in the social system. Give men a 
better social order and they will not peter out. Now 
a better knowledge of the laws of heredity is important; 
a better social order is imperative; all men should 
have mcre economic security than they have now; a 
better distribution of the products of labor should be 
brought about. But even with these things ac- 
complished the millennium would not be here, because 
the refractory elements of human nature would still 
survive. There would still be lost leaders and men of 
whom it could be said, 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 


What then is needed in addition to what has 
been mentioned? It is a strong faith as a motivating 
force, faith in something higher and better than him- 
self which enables a man to press on, and to this must 
be added the cultivation of personality, of character, 
yea, of Christian character. 


Church in Marblehead 
Merrick 


prietors” of the Unitarian meetinghouse. This fpeti- 
tion was immediately sent to the Unitarian society, 
and very promptly the Unitarian society politely and 
firmly declined the request. The reasons assigned 
for declining it were given, and, as we read those 
reasons in the light of the conditions then prevailing 
locally, there was some good ground for the refusal. 
Among the reasons given was that “a great majority 
of the Second Congregational Society (as the Uni- 
tarian society was then called) differ very materially 
in their religious belief from the views entertained by 
the petitioners;” that to grant the request would in- 
troduce “dissatisfaction and discord, should we au- 
thorize the house to be used for the purpose of propa- 
gating sentiments which they think to be erroneous.” 
We of today can understand all this, but still it 
sounds very strange. 

At a meeting of the standing committee a few days 
later it was voted to draw up a plan for raising money 
to meet expenses. Messrs. Chapman and Gregory were 
asked to receive collections at the regular meetings of 
the society, and Samuel Homan was authorized “to 
give as high as $150 per year for the old Baptist 
meetinghouse.” ‘The secretary was asked to draw up 
a constitution, guided by “a form in The Trumpet, and 
have it ready to be presented to the Society after the 
services in the afternoon—then to be read before the 
Society, and all those who were friendly to the cause 
be requested to sign their names as members of the 
Society.” 

On the 16th of the same month—February— the 
society met, and, being in debt for benches and books, 
twenty persons subscribed from twenty-five cents to 
two dollars each for this purpose. It was then voted 
to assess each member of the society twenty-five cents 
weekly to meet future expenses, “the same to be paid 
over at the Hall on each Sunday after Services in the 
afternoon.” A committee was appointed to visit 
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different meetinghouses in Lynn and report the model 
of the one most suitable for the society. The Lynn 
Universalist meetinghouse best suited the committee. 
Messrs. Increase H. Brown and Samuel B. Gregory 
were instructed to report the committee’s finding at a 
meeting of the society to be held the 24th, to which the 
present meeting was adjourned. When this meeting 
was held, four modifications of the Lynn building’s 
plan were advised, this modified plan was then adopted, 
and a subscription paper was then laid upon the table 
for the signatures of those present. This paper also 
contained the “agreement for the building of a House 
of Worship for this Society.’’ The proposed building 
was to contain forty-four pews; it was to cost about 
$4,000; and the work of building was to be begun as 
soon as sufficient money was subscribed to warrant 
such action; and to be completed as soon as possible. 
The pews were to be sold at auction, and the price was 
to be approved by a committee appointed for this 
purpose. The number of shares in the building of the 
meetinghouse was to be the same as the number of 
the pews. Single shares were to be $30 each, and 
payments were to be made at stated times: the first 
payment when the contract was let, the second when 
the building committee should request payment, 
and the last payment when the house was completed. 

All this business was accomplished in the month 
of February, 1886. Rapid work, was it not? Probably 
nothing more stimulating than controversy and op- 
position can be found even in the promotion of the 
usual religious enterprises. The first month of this 
society’s life was a month of accomplishment, and 
probably no other month in its life showed more re- 
sults. 

The building committee was appointed by the 
society March 22, 1886, and five men were chosen 
for this duty: Peter Rix, Samuel Homan, Mors Gold- 
thwait, Peter Sparhawk, and Philip Sweet. ‘This 
committee at once advertised for bids. The bid of 
Kimball and Jewell of $4,500 was accepted. An entry 
in the records of the society after that date, May 23, 
shows that the committee purchased the land on which 
to build of Philip Strong, the land being situated on 
Pleasant Street, for $350. Building operations were 
begun July 21. A mortgage on the property for 
$2,100 was received from Kimball and Jewell, the 
agreement being that the house was to be completed 
by October 1, 1836; but the work not being finished 
by November 30, another contractor was secured to 
complete the job. The work went on rapidly, and by 
February 14, 1837, 600 copies of the “Orders of Exer- 
cises” were ordered printed for the day of dedication; 
March first, singers were secured from other localities, 
the Rev. Thomas Whittemore was invited to preach 
the sermon, and the Rev. Mr. King of Charl:stown 
was asked to give the prayer of dedication. A printed 
copy of the service is given in the church records, 
and the copy shows that there must have been several 
poets among the members of the society, for three 
original hymns were sung. When the time came for 
the settlement of the bills incident to dedication day, 
the bill for “horse and chaise,” also for sleigh, to carry 
back and forth the participants in the program, was 
challenged, so it was voted, at a meeting of the society 
immediately after the dedication, “that whosoever shall 


after this date—hire—contract—or obtain by any 
means whatever on account of the society—horse and 
chaise—sleigh or whatever vehicle (without consent 
of a majority of the Standing Committee) shall pay 
the same themselves—no matter notwithstanding how 
great the interest of the Society may be at stake.’ 
The choir loft as well as the pulpit is often the cause 
of church disputes, for the saints in every communion 
are at times somewhat gritty, as the records of the 
First Universalist Society of Marblehead then, and 
occasionally at rare intervals afterwards, show. 

In April, 1837, the society was incorporated, of- 
ficers and committees were elected, voting was re- 
stricted to those who were ‘proprietors,’ and the 
standing committee was empowered to fill any vacancy 
that might cecur. A committee of the standing com- 
mittee was selected to manage the pews. All now 
seemed well; but the man called to the pastorate, the 
Rev. E. K. Taylor, declined the call. Preaching by 
pulpit supplies seems to have been the sole ministerial 
service until the following June 25, when the Rev. 
Mr. Norwood of Brewster, Cape Cod, was called. 
With his family he arrived in town July 10, and im- 
mediately began his service as pastor. During this 
pastorate a creed, the noble Winchester Confession, 
was adopted, an elaborate list of by-laws was framed, 
a church, as distinct from the society, was organized, 
after which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
observed. ‘The creed adopted was the Winchester 
Confession, and it is still in use at the services of each 
Sunday. In the form for church government it was 
provided that members were to be admitted “by | 
unanimous vote of the male members of the church.” 
This could be done at any regular meeting of the 
church, the act being complete when the candidate 
had signed the Confession of Faith, and the form of 
church government. Like the course of true love, as 
the popular proverb has it, the course of a church is 
not always smooth, an illustration of which is afforded 
in the resignation of Mr. Norwood in August, 1839, 
in which he said: “I do not feel at liberty to supply 
your pulpit any more while the present unhappy, un- 
exampled and unjustifiable contention exists among the 
brethren.” The society professed ignorance as to the 
“contention” that the pastor alluded to. The society 
asked the pastor to come before it and explain. This 
he did; but there is no further record about it, or any 
reference to it in the records of the society—a happy 
disposition of the trouble. Brief as the pastorates had 
been, several of those immediately following the de- 
parture of Mr. Norwocd were even shorter; and so, on 
August, 1848, the standing committee voted to close 
the meetinghouse, “until some future time.” Late 
in the year 1848, there was a “Meeting of the Standing 
Committee at the home of Bro. Gregory for the pur- 
pose of endeavoring to come to some conclusion, and 
take measures that we may again have preaching and 
open the house, or otherwise to close the same for- 
ever.” Apparently there were no services in the 
church building until that held the last Sunday of the 
following April. With the opening of the Civil War 
in 1861, the society found itself unable to meet its 
bills, and therefore, in a most kindly way, told the 
minister, the Rev. Mr. Barden, that it could not longer 
pay him any specified salary. 
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In January, 1862, the standing committee voted 
that on account of “the present hard times occasioned 
by the unhappy ‘War’ now existing, that we dispense 
with the services of a preacher for the present, and that 
the church be closed until a more favorable oppor- 
tunity presents itself.” However, in May, 1863, the 
standing committee reported that $522 had been raised 
to maintain preaching, and it suggested that the Rev. 
I. T. Powers of Carlisle be asked to come as a candi- 
date on the following Sunday. The following July 
another minister, Mr. Bruce, was called. He remained 
a little less than two years. In the troubled days of 
the Civil War, and the early days of the Reconstruction 
period, the society managed, with the help of a few 
friends in Salem and Lynn, to pay $1,100 on the mort- 
gage on the church property. The mortgage was re- 
ferred to as “like an incubus for thirty years.”’ Mean- 
while a new organ was installed, repairs on the church 
property were carried out, and a new minister was 
called. While the repairs were being made, the church 
worshiped in the Unitarian meetinghouse. The re- 
pairs and enlargement were expensive, and so the 
proprietors voted, March 20, 1871, to put a mortgage 
of $10,000 on the property to pay for the improve- 
ments. The same evening the society organized itself 
as a corporation, the necessary officers were elected, 
and on the following day, March 21, the act of incor- 
poration was recorded in the Marblehead town clerk’s 
office. A proposal of the pastor to rededicate the 
church property was approved for April 19. The fol- 
lowing June, the pastor, the Rev. C. W. Tucker, re- 
signed. For a long time, probably, the church had 
had its eye upon the Rev. R. H. Closson for the pas- 
torate, the salary being $1,800 per year. At the end of 
his first year, the record says that Mr. Closson was 
asked to continue as pastor, but at $1,400 salary. As 
this was not wholly satisfactory to the pastor, two or 
three differing proposals were made between him and 
the society. Finally the pastor resigned, the second 
time, the resignation to take effect the last Sunday of 
the year, 1879, and it was accepted by the society. 

On August 12, 1880, the meetinghouse was burned 
to the ground. The proffer of the Unitarians to use 
their house for the worship the Universalists were 
carrying on, was accepted. September 4, only a few 
days after their house of worship had been destroyed, 
the Universalists voted to rebuild. Delays occurred, 
but on March 8, 1881, the society voted to rebuild on 
the same site as that of the old church building, and 
$12,000 was appropriated for this purpose. At once 
the building committee began its work; and a few 
months after the new church was built new by-laws 
were adopted (this action was taken November 25, 
1881), and at the same time consideration was given 
to the proposition to deed the property to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention to insure its preser- 
vation for Universalist purposes. Presently a new 
pastor—the Rev. 8. P. Smith—came; a brief pastor- 
ate followed, but the pastor’s help to the parish in 
getting it out of debt, and his temperance activities, 
were highly commendable. A long list of supplies 
followed. 

In due time two or three brief pastorates fol- 
Ilcwed—those of Messrs. Cutler, Pease and Priest. 
Nothing of importance is mentioned in the records 


for the years 1896-1899, and for the following nine: 
years no record whatever is given. Brief entries, 
are made from 1909 to the present time. The period 
during the World War, and the immediately suc- 
ceeding years, register declines in interest and at- 
tendance. Why? I do not know, but I am sure that: 
in devotion and helpfulness no time in the one hundred’ 
years of this church’s life can surpass the loyalty and’ 
service of the few men and women who earry on our: 
few activities and splendidly maintain our public: 
services on the Lord’s Day, at present. This is high,,. 
but it is just, recognition. Scattered through the years, 
there have been others like Mrs. Benjamin Cole, 
whose successful efforts in raising money to meet, 
parish indebtedness in major affairs is worthy of high 
praise. Another name, that of Thomas M. Goodwin,,. 
reveals the usefulness of this chureh in developing the 
noblest type of Christian charaeter. Under date of 
March 16, 1893, the funeral of Mr. Goodwin is noted,. 
and this record is made: ‘“‘Bro..Geodwin was known and 
beloved by everybody regardless of sect or opinion. 
A Christian man, and a firm believer in the Universal 
salvation of the human race. He was one of the few 
who established the Chureh of our faith in Marble- 
head.”’ Thus wrote the clerk of the parish at that time 
—the late Benjamin Cole, Jr. The generosity of the 
Harris sisters, not only to this church, but also to the 
benevolent enterprises of the denomination, must be 
mentioned with appreciation and gratitude. 

Whatever future our ehurch may have, it is prob- 
able that if those who dropped out after the World 
War was concluded, if those who went to other churehes. 
at that time or earlier, should return, and if those who 
call themselves Universalists whenever a religious cen- 
sus of Marblehead is taken, would rally to the church, 
attending and supporting it, it is quite probable that 
there would be hardly another chureh in this ancient 
town that would surpass it in size and strength. 
Meanwhile we adapt and adopt the sign at railroad 
crossings, and though we do not “stop,” we look, listen, 
wait and work. 

The record of one hundred years in partial form 
is before us—its failures and its successes. The fail- 
ures we regret; but for the successes we are grateful. 
The service it has rendered was most useful to very 
many who in the middle decades of the nineteenth 
century cherished and maintained the liberal faith, 
without which effort it is quite probable that the in- 
sistence on impossible articles of religious belief would 
have caused many to lose all connection with or- 
ganized religion, and have postponed for a time at 


‘least the coming of that day in which we now rejoice 


when it is respectable to believe that God’s love for 
His world is undying and will eventually conquer the 
sin and selfishness of a selfish and sinful world. If 
one wishes to know something of the type of family 
that had a large part in the earlier history of the First 
Universalist Society of Marblehead, let him note 
names of people once connected with this society 
which may be gathered from the names of some of our 
streets: Selman, Gregory, Harris, Bowden, and 
probably others; men whose forbears were prominent 
and useful citizens of this historic town which figured 
so prominently in the early annals of the country, and 
still nobly sustains its useful role. 
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A Father’s First Letter to His Son 


S. Janney Hutton 


SHORT time ago I was reading from the third 
chapter of Proverbs: ‘““My son, forget not 
my law, but let thine heart keep my com- 
mandments: for length of days, and long life, 

and peace shall they add to thee. Let not mercy and 
truth forsake thee: bind them about thy neck; write 
them upon the table of thine heart; so shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight of God and 
man. ‘Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; and lean 
not to thine own understanding. In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.” 

I closed the book and took a pencil, for I sud- 
denly felt moved to write a letter myself. When I 
wrote it, I did not anticipate its being read for fifteen 
or twenty years. In fact, I em not sure that I thought 
of its ever being read; I put the worcs down rather as 
an effort to crystallize certain thoughts with which 
my mind seemed saturated. And now I bring it for- 
ward almost apologetically and very shyly. For it is 
intensely personal. We are all of us blessed with oc- 
casional periods of emotional exaltation; but, with 
Anglo-Saxon reticence, we endeavor to hide our real 
feelings at such times, and to appear to the world as 
in the usual commonplace mood. But I unconven- 
tionally and frankly admit that I am in such an exalted 
mood at the present moment—all because of a ten- 
day-old son. Perhaps I should run the usual bluff 
and try to appear indifferent. 

But what does writing amount to, if the writer 
does not honestly express his deepest convictions and 
feelings? Therefore, though it takes courage for me 
to do it, I presume to offer publicly this letter which I 
have written to my son, because in it I have made a 
more sincere effort to express myself honestly than in 
anything else I have ever written or spoken: 

My Son: We, your parents, have brought you 
forth into a harsh world. Those of us who came to 
it before you have often found it cold, cruel, and hos- 
tile. And you look so innocent and helpless that it 
seems heartless of us to have brought you forth. You 
had no choice in the matter. We offer no apology, 
however; for it was our love that gave you being, a 
love that is the most precious thing we have found 
in life; and, because it has proved such a blessing to us, 
we firmly believe that all which springs from it must 
be good. Therefore we welcome you gladly and 
confidently. 

As we gaze into your tiny blue eyes, our hearts 
seem to melt within us for tenderness. If you but 
knew us, you would doubtless expect an outpouring of 
oozy sentiment in this first address to you from your 
father. But, my son, you shall not be made the victim 
of such a flood. For as we gaze at you in fascination, 
our veins pulse with great hope, hope for you—such 
hope as we have never experienced before. And to 
dispel the haze of sentiment, I feel it necessary to give 
careful expression to that hope; necessary to think it 
over and define it, so that it may live and not pass in a 
moment from a brilliant flash to a wisp of ashen dust, 
like fireworks in a night sky. 

Following the author of Proverbs, I hope that 


you will have truth, and mercy, and trust in the Lord. 
I hope many other things for you, but these, it seems 
to me, most of all. 

May you be honest, absolutely honest. This 
sounds easy, but most of us who have gone before you 
have found it far too difficult for us. It means not 
merely speaking the truth, but seeking the truth, and 
living the truth. No pretense, no bluff, no hypocrisy; 
but utter frankness. This requires courage. Most 
of us are the victims of fears, too often petty fears, 
but they lead us to quibble, to dissemble, and to lie. 
May you have the courage to face all such fears, petty 
and great, without flinching. Honesty also requires 
self-control. For to be honest, a man must live in 
such a way that he has nothing to hide from the world. 
May you be able to open all the corners of your life 
to the clear light of truth, so that they never become 
dark and musty. To do this, you will need to be 
temperate, temperate in all things; for the rash moods 
of excess break self-control and lead us to do things 
that we admit reluctantly even to ourselves. So I 
hope that you will be truthful, and, to accomplish 
that end, that you may develop the courage and self- 
control which complete truthfulness requires. 

And “let not mercy forsake thee.’”’ J hope that 
you will be gentle and merciful—overflowing with 
loving-kindness. ‘This requires sensitiveness to the 
feelings of others, quick understanding, and sympathy. 
Some are born, seemingly, with a sensitiveness much 
keener than that of others. It is frequently a source 
of suffering to them, for it increases their pain, their 
sorrow, their disappointment, their disillusionment. 
But I pray God that you may be endowed with it in 
generous measure. For I do not want you to escape 
pain and suffering, the pangs of sorrow and dis- 
appointment, or the awfulness of disillusionment. 
Because I believe that no strong human being can 
escape them, I am ready to see you experience them all; 
I want to see you develop the character to go through 
them courageously and triumphantly, for it is only 
thus that the human soul can grow to its full stature. 

I particularly hope that you will be sensitive to 
the beautiful, and that you may learn to seek it and 
to find it everywhere. In your home, in churches, in 
the woods, on the mountains, by streams and lakes, at 
the seaside, on village streets, in shop and factory, 
and in the crowded slums of cities. May you know 
“the wild joys of living,’’ and may you have the sound 
health to participate in them vigorously. And may 
you be sensitive to the beautiful as it is portrayed in 
art. May you have, as you look at a great picture, 
that inner vision which will cause your blood to tingle 
and make you marvel at it, not because the label bears 
the name of a man famous throughout the world or 
because it would command a fabulous price on the 
market, but because your sensitive soul catches some- 
thing of the spirit of the artist who created it and you 
see with him the beauty that he found in his subject. 

And similarly, may you be sensitive to the 
beauties of sound: may you love the names Beethoven, 
Brahms, Mozart, Wagner, Toscanini, because they 
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are associated in your mind with experiences that stir 
you to the depths of your soul, that bring tears to your 
eyes and leave you speechless. And likewise, to the 
beauties of thought, as expressed in the works of the 
masters of literature. May you learn to love those 
who have won an assured place in the number of the 
best, especially the poets, and may you know the in- 
expressible delight that comes from exploring with 
them the wide range of human passion. 

Thus I hope that you will love great art because 
of its intrinsic loveliness, because of the ineffable 
rapture to which it can carry you, and also because 
it will cultivate in you that sensitiveness which will 
make you soulful and loving. 

But love of art is not enough; it is even more es- 
sential that you learn to love man. Do this, and 
mercy will never forsake you, for it will become a 
basic quality in your nature. Trust men; deal with 
them generously. They will often disappoint you 
and sometimes take advantage of you. But your re- 
lations with them will be noble, as they can never be 
if you deal shrewdly, craftily, and with cunning. 
Love them; have confidence in them; be infinitely 
patient with them: it is only thus that you can ever 
learn how fine most of them really are. ‘Those who at 
first seem to you detestable are too often the victims 
of hardship or misfortune. They have found the 
world too harsh for them. They have been crushed, 
or embittered, or withered and spiritually deformed. 
They are the ones who need your love and under- 
standing most of all. If you find that you despise a 
man, do not accept your feeling as a pronouncement 
that he is despicable, but rather that you yourself 
have a withering and blighting soul. It may be that 
he is despicable, God alone can tell; and even if he is, 
what hope is there for him if you and all his other 
neighbors close your hearts to him? 

And may you appreciate the sensitiveness to ex- 
perience that we call religion. May you learn to 
turn familiarly to God through prayer, through the 
sacraments, and through meditation, so that you 


Forum Issue 


=| SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 
dated November 22 tells concisely the story 
of the issue over the Community Forum in 
the Universalist church at Newark, N. J. 
The dispatch is as follows: 

“Upholding his sponsorship of a Community 
Forum, a liberal organization, the Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner, pastor of the Universalist Church of the 
Redeemer here, offered today to resign his pastorate 
as a result of what he termed ‘a growing feeling against 
the Forum’ on the part of the trustees of the church. 

“Until last week the Forum was a part of the 
church program for seven years. The Forum was 
conducted Sunday nights. Mr. Garner separated the 
Forum from the church last week when the trustees 
ordered that Miss Tony Sender, a German refugee and 
speaker on anti-Nazi subjects, could not talk in the 
church. Mr. Garner then arranged for Miss fender 
to speak at Temple B’Nai Abraham under the aus- 
pices of the Forum. 
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know the exaltation of mystical communion with God. 
It will bring you doubt, and disappointment, and 
anguish; but it will preserve you from despair. It will 
puzzle you, and make you wonder that the powerful, 
peace-giving, loving Father, who touches your soul 
and stirs it to such depths while He convinces you of 
His reality, can allow such injustice, and cruelty, and 
meanness as you see in the world; but, paradoxically, 
it will likewise give you confidence in Him, and con- 
viction of your need of His strength and guidance as 
you set yourself to do His will. And it will give you 
the power to live manfully, nobly, adventurously, 
with an apprehension and an appreciation of the good 
that really exists in God’s world and in your fellow 
men. Unless you can do this, I am sure that your life 
will be futile, and I fear that you will become cynical 
and ignoble. “Trust in the Lord with all thine heart; 
and lean not to thine own understanding.” 

I find, to my own surprise, that it is not in me to 
wish you to succeed, as the world measures success; 
for the standard by which such success is measured 
is material gain. The attainment of that requires, at 
best, a hardness or a shrewdness of character, and 
usually more noxious qualities. I should hate to see 
any of these in you. I want to see you industrious, 
not because you desire gain but because you find joy 
in doing creative work and because your industry is 
serviceable to others. 

And now I conclude with a promise. You shall 
live your own life, as far as we can make that possible. 
When we find it necessary to restrain or discipline 
you, our action will be directed not for our convenience 
but for your development, as well as we can see it. 
We shall pray for God’s guidance as we try earnestly 
to prepare you to live your own life to its fullest and 
best. And may you have the fortune to find in your 
love the joy that theirs has been to those who gave 
you being. May God bless you. 

Your fond and foolish, but very sincere, 

Father. 
From The Living Church. 


in Newark 


“Instead of delivering his usual sermon this 
morning, Mr. Garner made a statement to the con- 
gregation outlining his dispute with the trustees 
upholding his liberal views and offering to resign from 
the pastorate. He said: 

“ “Tt is my hope that you are with me. It is my 
duty to learn whether you are or not. It is your 
right to know my thoughts. You have but to speak 
ane I will Lae! to one who is more closely akin 

oO you in principles and spirit, 

but not bitterly.’ : a eed 
“In discussing the trustees’ action in barring 

Miss Sender’s address from the church, Mr. Garner 

said: ‘The antagonism against this particular meeting 

was symptomatic of a growing feeling against the 

Forum.’ 

“In upholding his liberal views, he said: ‘I think 
the day when theological controversy should be the 
central concern of the church is past. I think the 
church has got to break new ground, give itself to the 
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application of its principles rather[than to the mere 
narration of them. In our entire*church program I 
am trying to build that type of public institution which 
not only reflects the community which now exists, 
but anticipates and strives for the society which some 
day is to be.’ 


“As a result of the dispute between Mr. Garner 
and the trustees, the pastor asked for a special session 
of the congregation to determine whether the future 
program and policies of the church should be liberal 
or otherwise. He said the session would be held the 
night of December 7 or December 14 in the church.” 


Books Most Read 


Delos W. 


AM sorry that 1 know nothing] about trends 
in reading. Here in the Congressional Li- 
rary I deal almost entirely with persons who 
are doing research work. But there is a 

man who knows more about that subject, probably, 

than any other in the country. Talk to Dr. Joseph 

Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 

in Baltimore. He has made a careful study of trends 

in reading.” 

Upon this advice from Dr. Herbert H. Putnam, 
librarian of the Congressional Library, I went to see 
Dr. Wheeler. He is a very busy man, whose job 
includes directing the activities of the large new Enoch 
Pratt Free Library with all of its branches and stations 
in Baltimore. 

“It is difficult for the library to state definitely 
that a book is popular,” said Dr. Wheeler, “‘or being 
read even an average number of times because of its 
real interest to the general reader. Many factors de- 
termine the popularity of a book. The radio and the 
movies undoubtedly play a large part in creating a 
demand. Fersonal publicity given by one reader to 
another plays a large part in the circulation of library 
books. Cur demand is also seasonal: in the winter 
books of a more serious type ere read, not only by stu- 
dents, but by the general public; during Lent the 
circulation of books in the department of religion in- 
creases; while fiction (standard and popular novels) is 
read throughout the year. It is, however, encourag- 
ing to note that during the vacation period more books 
of a serious nature are read today than formerly. 

“Much has been said and written during the past 
few years regarding leisure-time reading. As a matter 
of fact, the kind of book one reads during leisure time 
of one’s own choosing is vastly different from the 
book one usually reads during enforced leisure brought 
on by unemployment or illness. Many of the unem- 
ployed among the library readers have been using 
much of their leisure in purposeful reading, but others 
prefer what is called ‘the literature of escape.’ ; 

Non-fiction is much more in demand in Balti- 
more today than it was ten years ago. Dr. Wheeler’s 
careful study of the trends in reading over the period 
from 1926 to 1935 reveals an increasing demand for 
books dealing with religion, business, economics, edu- 
cation, and other subjects of a serious nature. 


Comparison of adult fiction and non-fiction bor- 
rowed from the Central Library Circulation and 
subject departments, in percentages 
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O’Brian 


As shown in the above table the borrowing of 
non-fiction declined steadily through the boom years of 
1928 and 1929, and reached its lowest point in 1930, 
while it jumped nine percent in 1931 and continued 
to rise another eight percent to its peak in 19865. 

Comparison of adult fiction and non-fiction bor- 
rowed throughout the system (including Central 
Circulation Department, branches, stations, and 
schools) in percentages 
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In this second table, which includes the branches, 
stations, and schools, as well as the Central Circula- 
tion Department, the increased demand for non-fiction 
was even larger, rising sixteen percent over the ten- 
year period, while there was a corresponding decline 
in the demand for fiction. Dr. Wheeler feels that the 
increased demand for non-fiction can be traced partly 
to the addition of many new books in this class. He 
believes that this was true of the books on business 
and economics, industry, and science, and education 
which have become many times more popular than 
ever before. For instance, in 1933*the library moved 
into the spacious new Enoch Pratt Free Library Build- 
ing. In that one year there was “unusual increase 
in demand of seventy-two percent for books on busi- 
ness and economics over the previous year in the face 
of cuts in book budgets.”’ Dr. Wheeler says: ““This was 
undoubtedly influenced by the fact that a separate 
Business and Economics Department was organized 
containing a more adequate collection of books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, and the various bibliographies, 
services, and other reference tools covering the subject, 
and a staff familiar with the literature of the subject 
was placed in charge.’”’ However, it seems clear that 
the public is more eager today than formerly to read 
books dealing with serious matters if it is given a fair 
chance to do so. ‘The books on business and eco- 
nomics still showed the largest increases of any subject 
in the year 1934, but it was the much smaller gain of 
eleven percent as compared to seventy-two percent 
in 1983. 

“Trends in non-fiction go along much the same 
lines as fiction, a growing maturity in reading tastes 
becoming evident from year to year. While ten years 
ago, popular travel and sensational biography were 
the classes most heavily reserved, at the present date 
important books of science, history, world affairs, 
economics, social science, child study, religion, litera- 
ture, or the more serious biography and travel, are more 
often seen on the reserve shelf. 
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“There is always a waiting line for new books on 
the meaning of culture and education and the philos- 
ophy of life. Books about books and reading are read 
much more. The classics in both fiction and non-fiction 
bulk more in the reading of the general reader. 

“Tn studying ‘trends’ of fiction reading it is notice- 
able that in spite of the ever-present demand for the 
mediocre, even trashy, there has been through the 
years an increasing interest in well-known novels of 
the soil, of family life, of sccial conditions. There is a 
ecntiruing interest in forceful novels of the Great 
War; in the diverting novel of fantasy and charm. 
The proletarian novel is assuming a more stable form, 
and consequently has more ferce. Cn the other hand, 
there seems to have been 2 decreasing interest in the 
biographical novel, the mediocre historical novel, and 
the novel concerned with sex.”’ 

However, Dr. Wheeler found that no book pub- 
lished before 1930 was read as much as the best sellers 
in the year 1985. ‘Indeed, a glance over a list of best 
sellers or even of the books (fiction or non-fiction) of 
average popularity for the five or ten years preceding 
1930 will disclose the fact that few of the so-called 
‘popular books’ are being read today by the general 
publie.”’ 

Some of the best sellers of long ago that are still 
very much in demand are: (1) Edward Pellamy’s 
“Looking Backward,” 1888, the popularity of which 
has increased perceptibly in tke lest two or three years 
since people have been concerned vith social condi- 
tions; (2) “Quo Vadis,” by Henryk tienkiewicz, 1896; 
(3) Cwen Wister’s “The Virginian,” 1902, has a peren- 
nial interest; (4) Somerset Maugham’s “Of Human 
Bondage,” 1915, is read by the general reader as well 
as by students; (5) Sinclair Lewis’s “‘Main Street,” 
1920, another book concerned with social conditions, 
is still read; (6) H. G. Wells’s “Cutline of History,” 
1926, is replaced constantly and read by the general 
reader; (7) Will Durant’s “History of Philosophy,” 


1927, still has an average popularity; and (8) Erich 
Maria Remarque’s “All Quiet on the Western Front,’ 
1929, one of the most important of war novels, is 
called for constantly. 

The children bring up the average for the classics 
that are read today. They read more classics than do 
adults. “Tom Sawyer,” a best seller in 1875, and 
“Huckleberry Finn,” in 1884, are still bought by the 
library in as large quantities as it can afford. These 
books ere read more by children in the grades than by 
adults. ‘The same might be said of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,’ best seller in 1894. 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women” is read as much 
by children as any best-seller. Fortunately children 
are not infiuenced so much as adults by the vogue for 
the “latest book.” 

The following twenty books were the most popular 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 1935. 


The ten non-fiction titles in greatest demand: 


Lindbergh: “‘North to the Orient.” 

Woollcott: “While Rome Burns.” 

Freeman: “‘R. E. Lee.” 

Day: “Life with Father.” 

Zweig: “Mary, Queen of Scotland.” 

Hackett: ‘Francis I.’”’ Kaus: ‘Catherine of Russia.”’ 
Seabrook: “Asylum.” 

Sheean: ‘‘Personal History.’’ Carrel: ‘Man the Unknown.”’ 


The ten novels in greatest demand: 


Werfel: ‘Forty Days of Musa Dagh.”’ 
Hilton: ‘Lost Horizon.” 

Wolfe: “Of Time and the River.” 
Douglas: “‘Green Light.” 

Field: ‘‘Time Out of Mind.” 

Bagnold: “‘National Velvet.” 

De la Roche: ‘“‘Young Renny.” 
Cather: “Lucy Gayheart.” 

Briffault: “Europa.” 

Glasgow: ‘‘Vein of Iron.” 


What of Religion in England? 


= HE Council of Interchange of preachers and 
fo), speakers between Great Britain and America 
sent me in July and August to preach in ten 
churches in England and Scotland; six of the 
appointments were in the established church and four 
in the free churches. In addition to these funday 
assignments I attended an Oxford Group House Farty, 
and the Annual Conference of the Modern Church- 
men’s Union. I was particularly desirous to use these 
experiences to learn the condition of the churches in 
Great Britain and compare it with ours in America. 
The following is a very brief statement of what I 
learned, written at the request of The Churchman. 

The churches, established and nonconformist, are 
suffering, as we are, from a decline in interest on the 
part of their own people, and from a diminished in- 
fluence upon the world outside. A nonconformist 
minister of considerable prominence in Wales, when 
asked about the condition in nonconformity, replied 
that it was desperate; and talks with rectors and vicars 
of the Establishment showed that they were very 
much troubled and perplexed. 


In his presidential address before the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union Dean Matthews of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral said that the modern world was in complete 
confusion, affecting not only the surface but the 
depths, and that the influence of Christianity in the 
world steadily waned. He continued, saying that, 
while the rationalists had nothing to offer, what the 
Christian churches were offering became less and less 
acceptable to the masses of Western civilization. Still, 
said he, there was no real alternative before men other 
than Christianity. The hope of the world lay in the 
Christian Church, but it beeame more and more evi- 
dent that the church, as it now existed, could not 
fulfill its mission. Would it not be the action of a wise 
man to inquire whether a reformed and renovated 
church might not still be the instrument by which they 
could find their way into a new age, without destruc- 
tion and collapse? 

In £cotland, while the free churches have formed 
a union they have not been able to agree upon which 
particular churches should be eliminated; groups in 
each congregation feel that their site should be re- 
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tained and the other discontinued. Consequently, 
the towns and cities are greatly over-churched, with 
congregations deplorably small. 

It is generally agreed that the Oxford Groups 
form the only thriving, onward-moving religious body. 
That I found to be true. During August their house 
parties were held simultaneously at five different 
points with thousands in attendance, a radiantly en- 
thusiastic lot, representing every state and condition 
of life, premiers, bishops, provosts, college professors, 
lords, ladies, chambermaids, chauffeurs, farmers, 
miners, and the rest. At the culminating party held in 
Birmingham fifteen thousand gathered, having come 
by special trains from London and Fdinburgh, and by 
all manner of other conveyances. In language and 
distribution they were Pentecostal, thirty-six nations 
being represented, attending from such far-away places 
as Cape Town, Kenya, New Guinea, and Siam. The 
success of the Groups is due largely to the fact that they 
have adopted the fourfold principles of absolute hon- 
esty, absolute purity, absolute unselfishness and ab- 
solute love, and have developed a technique which 
reaches to the innermost life of the individual, de- 
manding of him that he shall go out and reach others. 
In short, God has a plan in which he has a part, and 
he may not evade it. 

In view of the very definite results which the 
Groups are getting, one is moved to ask again whether 


Le 


it is not high time that the church worked out what 
Dean Matthews calls a “reformation” and “renova- 
tion,’’ so as to get down to the individual, and make 
him ‘face up” to his inward condition and ‘“‘come 
clean,’ and then go out and induce others to do the 
same? 

Our general confessions are not sufficient, neither 
is our long-range method from pulpit and platform to 
the congregation. We must come to grips with the 
individual, and make him come to grips with his own 
life; else we are working in the dark and know little 
of either conditions or results. 

That means the acceptance of fundamental 
principles, and a definite technique personally applied. 
These the Groups have, and therefore they win men 
and women of every station and every race and keep 
them enthusiastically at work in a happy fellowship. 
The church has been declining in many ways for the 
past two score of years because she has been compla- 
cent, trusting to the general appeal, and as one observes 
things on the other side of the water it would seem 
that the Anglo-Catholic party expects to save the 
world by “reservation” and “adoration,” and the low 
churchmen by the frequent repetitions of Matins and 
Evensong with Holy Communion on Sundays and 
Saints Days. But will either succeed? They have 
had a long try and the results are not convincing.— 
Clifton Macon in The Churchman. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Sunday, December 6 
Laws of the Spirit Execute Themselves 


Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising; 
Thou understandest my thought afar off. 
—Psalm 1389 : 2. 


“We are begirt with spiritual laws which execute them- 
selves.’ According to our philosopher, this truth is perceived 
when we get the vantage-ground of the past or of a wiser mind in 
the present. No reader of history, if he is intelligent, can doubt 
it. The play and interplay of cause and effect are as plain as the 
moving of the tides. This larger perspective enables us tu per- 
ceive what was often hid from the eyes of men contemporary with 
the events—namely, that, in spite of all appearances to the con- 
trary, 


“|. behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
His own.” 


The laws of the spirit are not frustrated. But we do well to re- 
member that their action is punitive only when the forces men 
set in motion are such that their effect is bound to be painful. 
Forces of joy and goodness produce results happy and full of well- 
being. In any event, the laws execute themselves. What a sense 
of security this gives us! We do not trust God’s universe in vain. 


Oh, send out thy light and thy truth; let them lead me; 
Let them bring me unto thy holy will. 

—Psalm 438 :38. 
Read Psalm 37 : 3-9. 


Prayer: We rejoice, our Father, in the truth of Thy good- 
ness and the everlasting mercy of Thy law. Help us to be in 
harmony with Thy will, that goodness and mercy may follow us 
all the days of our life. Amen. 


Monday, December 7 
Our Actions Should Be Spontaneous 


It is the spirit that quickeneth. ... The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life-—John 6 : 63. 


Mechanical, or imitative, actions take spontaneity out of life 
and make us so much alike that the virtues of society become 
tiresome, if not actually odious, as our bold seer affirms. There 
is much in this paragraph to arrest attention—perhaps to pro- 
voke challenge. We need to be sure that we have the nub of 
Emerson’s argument. What he is advocating is the sort of “rugged 
individualism” that will develop one’s spiritual personality nor- 
mally and without the handicap of uniformity. Why need we 
act and speak alike? Why should all give dollars, when it is 
within the power of many to give things of far greater worth? 
Let us bring what we have to the common store—the farmer his 
corn, the laborer the work of his hands, the children their flowers, 
the poet his song. This thrust at the ‘‘dead weight of a Sunday 
school” is aimed at the stiff catechetical method common a hun- 
dred years ago; formal question and formal, unvarying answer. 
Answer questions when they are asked spontaneously, is what 
he would say. Yes, and let us learn also how to provoke them. 
What truly individual contribution can I make to our common 
life? How can I be most truly myself? 


For God has not given us a timid spirit, but a spirit of power 
and love and discipline.—2 Tim. 1:7. (Moffatt.) 


Read Matthew 6 : 1-18. 


Prayer: Give me courage, O God, to express the truth of 
life in a joyous, spontaneous manner. May I think the thought, 
speak the word and do the deed prompted by the living spirit 
within me. Amen. 
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Tuesday, December 8 
Hope Is the Measure of Wisdom 

If we hope for that which we see not, then do we with pa- 
tience wait for it—Rom. 8 : 25. 

“We judge of a man’s wisdom by his hope.” The world is 
full of despairing skeptics, and it must be conceded that condi- 
tions in the world afford grounds for skepticism, almost despair. 
The hard-earned fruits of centuries of struggle seem about to be 
lost. Yet we turn by instinct to those who hope. Affairs have 
been in a bad state before; but prophetic souls have not been 
lacking who saw through the mist and murk the better day to 
come. Hope is a sign of wisdom, because hope strengthens and 
renews our spirits. Despair never does. In our lowest depths of 
discouragement concerning our material fortune or spiritual 
state, nothing but hope is any avail. And hope rests upon a solid 
foundation. There has never been a night without its dawn, 
never an age so dark that it was not followed by an era of light, 
never a pain which had not its alleviation. Hope is a goodly 
medicine, the second member of the immortal trinity. 

Weeping may endure for a night, 
But joy cometh in the morning. 
—Psalm 30: 5. 

Read Romans 5 : 1-5. 

Prayer: We thank Thee, O God, for the spirit of hope, for 
the blessedness of knowing that good is yet to come. Thy promise 
and Thy goodness never fail. Help us that we may wisely aid in 
the fulfillment of our highest desires. Amen. 


Wednesday, December 9 
There Is a Guidance for Each of Us 

For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, these are sons 
of God.—Rom. 8: 14. 

“There is a guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we 
shall hear the right word.’”’ We need to read and re-read the 
paragraph from which this sentence is lifted, for it contains the 
heart of the entire essay on Spiritual Laws. ‘‘There is a soul at 
the center of nature, and over the will of every man. ... By 
contenting ourselves with obedience we become divine... . 
We need only obey. . . . Place yourself in the middle of the 
stream of power and wisdom which flows into you as life, place 
yourself in the full center of that flood, then you are without 
effort impelled to truth, to right, and a perfect contentment.” 
Only one question need concern us in all this, but that is all- 
important: Are we willing so to place ourselves? Are we willing 
to move with that stream of life? If so, life will become a sing- 
ing triumph. 

I will instruct thee and teach thee in the way which thou 
shalt go. I will guide thee with mine eye.—Psalm 82 : 8. 

Read Psalm 34 : 11-19. 

Prayer: Quicken my mind, O Lord, to know Thy will con- 
cerning me. May I discern the nature and the current of that 
stream of infinite life which flows through the heart of the uni- 
verse. And seeing that stream, may I have grace to place my life 
in the midst of its healing flood. Amen. 


Thursday, December 10 
Each Man Has His Vocation 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might. 
—KEceel. 9:10. 

The word vocation is now seldom used in the old sense of a call 
to a particular service. It isemployed rather to describe what one 
does for a living. It is used here in the older and more correct 
sense. ‘“‘Each man has his own vocation.” But it is the spirit 
in which one’s work is done, rather than the nature of one’s em- 
ployment, which determines whether one has found his vocation. 
As Emerson says in the preceding paragraph, the calling is in 
one’s character. Not every one can have a unique occupation. 
Indeed, few can have it. Thousands must be teachers, car- 
penters, merchants, farmers, lawyers, doctors, preachers. But 


one can bring to his work a spirit all his own. That spirit is born 
of the conviction that this work is mine, a work to which God has 
truly called me. That spirit infuses a unique quality into what- 
ever I do. 

In diligence not slothful; fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.— 
javoyanls. lid 3 abil, 

Read Amos 7 : 10-15. 

Prayer. I thank Thee, Lord, for the work Thou hast given 
me to do. Humble though it may seem to be, it has its place 
in the divine plan. May I bring to it that spirit of creativeness 
which makes all who work with Thee partners in creating an ever 
emerging world. Amen. 


Friday, December 11 
Any Work May Be Done Divinely 


He prunes every branch that bears fruit, to make it bear 
more.—John 15 : 2 (Goodspeed). 


This thought follows closely upon the keynote of yesterday. 
It is not what we do but how we do it that makes all the differ- 
ence. George Herbert, more than three hundred years ago, caught 
the idea perfectly in ‘‘The Elixir,” a poem which has been garbled 
and nearly spoiled in some of our hymnals by editors who re- 
coiled from the mention of such things as brooms—even by 
implication! 
Teach me, my God and King, 
In all things Thee to see; 
And what I do in anything, 
Mordout as tore neem awe 


A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 

Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 


If men could only become aware of this, what a change would 
come over the earth! It might even help to solve the vexing ques- 
tion of capital and labor! At any rate, it would cure us of think- 
ing of any work as degrading. 


He becometh poor that worketh with a slack hand; 
But the hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
—Prov. 10:4. 
Read Philippians 4 : 8, 9 


Prayer: Lord, help me to see the glory of my daily work. 
May the smallest task which comes to my hand be received as a 
divine commission. Let me so serve my day and generation that 
the whole plane of human service shall be exalted and lifted up. 
Amen. 

Saturday, December 12 
We Attract Our Like 


Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniquity; 
Therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil of gladness above thy fellows. 

—Heb. 1:9. 


There is a magnetism of the spirit. Like attracts like. 
That which is native to one’s soul is drawn to it by a kind of 
natural enticement. A noble nature gathers other noble na- 
tures about it; just as one who is seeking a particular wisdom or 
indulgence finds all roads leading unconsciously in that direction. 
Become interested in a certain thing, and at once clews by which 
to find it are seen on every hand. This is the law of taste, culture, 
friendship. Says our Essayist: “A man is a method, a progressive 
arrangement, a selecting principle, gathering his like to him, 
wherever he goes. He takes only his own out of the multiplicity 
that sweeps and circles about him. . . ._ like a loadstone among 
splinters of steel.” Like every other law, it operates equally on a 
base or a lofty plane. ‘Birds of a feather flock together.’”’ The 
feathers may be coarse or fine. One should seriously appraise 
his own reactions in the light of this principle. 
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Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shail be opened unto 
you.— Matt. 7:7. 


Read Colossians 3 : 12-17. 


Prayer: Help us, O God, to be transformed by the renewing 
of our minds, that we may prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. Amen. 

* * ok 
DETESTS GOING TO CHURCH BUT GOES 
Flint M. Bissell 

At Grove Hall we are off to a good start; opening congre- 
vations good, Sunday school attendance close to 100 percent, and 
several new members. The last of the flock will soon be home 
from summer journeyings and sojournings. We’ll hit our stride 
for the best year yet. 

For the benefit of those who were not at church the first 
Sunday—and those who were, for that matter—we are printing a 
quotation from Professor Link’s book ““The Return to Religion.” 
We wish every man and woman in America would read the 
whole book. It is one of the sanest and strongest presentations 
of the cause of the church ever written. In early life the author, 
like many good people, was a confirmed agnostic, “‘scorning the 
practices of the church and convinced that religion was the refuge 
of weak minds.”” But after twenty years of practical paganism, 
he found himself forced, by a logic of facts, to revise his opinions 
and change his whole attitude. As a practicing psychologist, 
dealing intimately as friend and adviser with thousands of men 
and women of all walks of life, he came to believe in religion and 
Christian practices as heartily as he had formerly disbelieved and 
derided. Experience convinced him that religious faith, express- 
ing itself in good works, is a fundamental requisite for morality, 
self-realization and successful, happy living. Here is what he 
says about his own reasons for going to church: “My reason for 
attending church again is that I have recommended it to so many 
others. I go because I would rather lie in bed late on Sunday 
mornings. I go because I would rather read the Sunday papers. 
I go because I know it will please my old father, when he learns 
of it, and my parents-in-law whom I shall undoubtedly see there. 
I go because I shall meet and have to shake hands with people, 
many of whom do not interest me in the least; because if I don’t 
go, my children consider that they have a good reason for not 
going to Sunday school; because I might be asked to do something 
I don’t want to do; because I may disagree with what the min- 
ister has to say. I go because I do not believe in all the doctrines 
of this church, or any other church. I go, in short, because I hate 
to go and because I know it will do me good.” 

Can anyone adduce as many equally cogent reasons for not 
going to church? 

Here are some more testimonies from sources varied enough 
to fit every taste: 

“A churchless community, a community where men have 
scoffed at or ignored their religious needs, is a community on the 
rapid down grade.”—Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Our churches and religious institutions are indispensable 
stabilizing factors in our civilization.”— Herbert Hoover. 

“The churches of our land have been and always will be the 
greatest factor in the development of a truly noble character.”— 
Thomas J. Watson. 

“The churches are the greatest influence in this world of 
ours to overcome the present tendency toward greed.”’—Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. tele 

“The older I grow, the more certain I am that morality 1s 
dependent upon the spread of religious conviction in the govern- 
ment and civilization of this country.” —William Howard Taft. 

“The strength of a country is the strength of its religious 
convictions.”’—Calvin Coolidge. 

Science, which a few years ago was being accepted by many 
good people as an improved substitute for religion, and was lead- 
ing many away from the churches, is now frankly confessing its 
inadequacy, and has become the friend and ally of religion and is 
leading men back to church. 

The signs point to a genuine religious recovery as a part of 


the come-back now so marked in business and industry. We 
who stood by and carried on through the long years of depression 
and near-discouragement may well take heart. More than at 
any time in the memory of the writer it now looks as though the 
church—in America anyway—is coming into its own. 

But such things don’t happen; they have to be brought 
about. If the church is to grow, and grow in influence, someone 
has got to do something. 

It is up to us. I can’t do it. You can’t do it. The Uni- 
versalist Church can’t do it. It is a case of together, brethren.— 
Bulletin of the Grove Hall (Boston) Universalist Church. 


ree 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


As a part of its significant program of popular education 
in international affairs, the Foreign Policy Association has se- 
cured the cooperation of Dr. Fosdick in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of realistic peace education through a Christmas message. 

A beautiful cellophane-wrapped package, containing three 
“Headline Books,” carries a decorative Christmas card with the 
following message from Dr. Fosdick: 


Christmas turns our hearts toward desires for peace, 
but the events of the realistic world seem none the 
less to be heading in toward war. If we are genuinely 
to keep Christmas, we must love peace not only with 
all our hearts but with all our minds. That involves 
much more than hating war; it involves an earnest 
effort to understand the causes of war and the indis- 
pensable conditions of securing peace. 

This package bears more than genera! Christmas 
good cheer; it presents typical specific messages of the 
now famous ‘‘Headline Books” concerning the condi- 
tions and the possibilities of peace. I commend these 
messages to all who will read in the hope that this Christ- 
mas season we may more intelligently set our steps on 
the highway to a decent and fraternal world. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Hach of the three books selected adds meaning to the Christ- 
mas message. “‘War Drums and Peace Plans’ analyzes the 
apparent failure of the present plans for peace. ‘‘Dictatorship’’ 
interprets the forces that breed Fascism and Communism, and 
asks the question: “Can we preserve democracy in this coun- 
try?” ‘Clash in the Pacific’ faces the problem of rivairies in 
the Far East and the situation which may involve the United 
States in a conflict with Japan. 

The package may be obtained from the Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., for $1.00 post- 
paid. 


* * * 


IMPORTANT CELEBRATION IN CHICAGO 

The centenary of St. Paul’s on the Midway was observed 
November 15, 16 and 17. While the church records were de- 
stroyed in the great fire, history relates that the first Universalist 
sermon was given in Chicago June 11, 1836, by the Rev. William 
Queal. At that time those present formed the First Universalist 
Society of Chicago, which, though twice reorganized, retains to 
the present time that corporate name. Under its auspices ser- 
vices were held irregularly in various halls and homes until 1843, 
when the Rev. W. E. Manley was hired as a settled minister, and 
a small Colonial church was erected on Washington Street 
near Clark. 

During the century the society moved to Van Buren and 
Wabash, to i6th and Michigan Avenue, then to 30th and Prairie 
Avenue, and in 1918 to the Midway. Committees representing 
these periods in costumes and events put on an interesting pro- 
gram to a capacity audience on Tuesday evening. A home- 
coming dinner was served at 6.30, at which a huge birthday cake 
bearing one hundred candles was the main attraction. The 
cake was the gift of Elmer T. Stevens, whose father gave a similar 
cake on the eightieth birthday of the church. Noble B. Judah, 
nephew of Mr. Charles Hutchinson, presented the loving cup 
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which the church had given Mr. Hutchinson a number of years 
ago. 

7 On Sunday, the 15th, special music marked the worship 
service, including a flute solo by Miss Barbara Brigham, grand- 
daughter of the minister. Dr. Brigham presented some of the 
significant incidents of St. Paul’s church history. 

Monday evening was given over to fraternal greetings. IDye 
Frank D. Adams spoke for the Illinois Universalist churches and 
Dr. Walter Macpherson for the General Convention. Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt represented the Unitarian churches. Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, president of Meadville Theological School, in which Dr. 
Brigham holds the Ryder professorship of Pastoral Theology, 
spoke for the school. Dr. Melbourne P. Boynton, now retiring 
from the Woodlawn Baptist Church after forty years’ pastorate, 
gave greetings from the Woodlawn churches and the Woodlawn 
Ministerial Union, of which Dr. Brigham is the present president; 
Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s Church made an address on 
present day Liberalism. 

The centenary celebration was doubtless the most out- 
standing event in recent years in St. Paul’s, both in attendance 
and in interest and enjoyment marking the programs. The new 
generation gives every promise of carrying on the grand tradition 
of the past century in face of the exceedingly difficult problems of 
the present. 


* * * 


JOE THE CROW 


“T hope that people won’t think we are over sentimental 
about Joe,” said William Carr, director of the outdoor Trail Side 
museum of the National Museum of Natural History at Bear 
Mountain Park, New York. 

Joe was a wonderful bird, and ‘“‘he surely will be missed.” 
People used to come for miles just to see Joe and to call him up 
to the front of his cage and scratch his head. He had made thou- 
sands of friends. 

Seems it was in 1927, just nine years ago, that Joe was 
brought as a youngster and presented to the museum by a bird 
fancier in Bayside, L. I. For two years the museum allowed Joe 
to go uncaged, but his over-fondness for stealing automobile keys 
and other odds and ends finally compelled the authorities to cage 
the mischievous fellow. Had he been free down in this part of the 
country he would probably have been stealing corn out in the 
open field and been shot. 

But iron or wire bars do not a prison make—not for Joe. His 
spirit never became dampened, says Mr. Carr, and certainly it is 
not in us, even living in the Carolinas where corn-fields are plenti- 
ful, to believe Joe ever intentionally meant to inconvenience any 
one by stealing gadgets and trinkets. He probably thought man- 
kind had too many of these things anyway. He should not be 
blamed for that. We believe it ourselves. But Joe paid fully for 
whatever wrong he committed. A little too fully. 

At some time during one sad night for him, a weasel called 
Napoleon bit his way through the mesh wire of his own cage, a 
hole about the size of a quarter, slipped through the wire and— 
and then was the end of Joe. ‘‘From the slashes on Joe’s body,” 
said Mr. Carr, ‘‘the weasel must have first grabbed him by the 
leg and dragged him off the perch, and once on the ground, the 
weasel finished him by biting his throat.” 

After that—and here’s the beauty or the ugliness of the story, 
.as you chance to regard it—after that the weasel left the cage 
from the side, and “that’s where he made his mistake, for he ran 
right into the owls’ cage. The owls apparently jumped on him 
and there must have been a terrible battle. One of the owls re- 
ceived some pretty bad scratches, but the weasel was torn to 
pieces.”’ 

So the entire museum staff gave Joe ‘a regular burial” on 
the lawn in front of his cage and a marker is to be erected: “‘Here 
lies Joe, the children’s friend.” Despite the crow’s bad qualities, 
we rather like Burroughs’ description: “‘I have seen no bird walk 
the ground with just the same air the crow does. It is not exactly 

_pride; there is no strut or swagger in it, though perhaps just a 
little condescension; it is the contented, complacent, and self- 


possessed gait of a lord over his domains. All these acres are mine, 
he says, and all these crops; men plow and sow for me, and I stay 
here and go there, and find life sweet and good wherever I am. 
The crow is a character I would not willingly miss from the 
landscape.” 

We can assure Mr. Carr that no one down this way is going 
to think that he and his staff are too over-sentimental in mourning 
the death of this tame, nine-year-old American bird, Joe the 
Crow. We are disposed to drop a tear ourselves.—The State, 
Columbia, S.C. 


* * * 


A WORD FOR PURITANISM 


It is reassuring to read in The Christian Leader an article de- 
scribing Professor Santayana’s widely read “The Last Puritan” 
as ‘‘a much overrated novel.”’ We read the book with interest 
and with admiration of its impeccable literary style, but with 
the conviction none the less that its popularity was nothing 
more nor less than a high-brow pose. Certainly its presentation 
of Puritan character was an inexcusable travesty on reality. 
Oliver Alden, anemic as he is, is still the best character in the 
book; but as a specimen of what the Puritan stock either was 
or is, he is nowhere recognizable. Pit him against the late 
Charles William Eliot, more than once described in his day as 
“the last of the Puritans,’’ and you have a perfect measure of 
Santayana’s betrayal of his theme. And Santayana knew Eliot 
and taught under him for years! What we have in this book, 
both in its writing and in its reading, is one more instance of the 
perversity of our generation in misjudging their forbears. The 
Puritans were not the solemn, sardonic, outwardly cruel and in- 
wardly timid folk we think they were. They had not half the re- 
pressions and complexes from which we suffer today. They were 
a people of heroic fiber, who, as Professor Hocking of Harvard 
pointed out in his address at the Williams College centenary, had 
a ‘“‘capacity for seriousness” which was the fruit of a profound 
philosophy and an austere religion. It was this ‘‘capacity”’ which 
enabled the Puritans to open an era in history and lay the foun- 
dations of a civilization. Now in contrast stands our generation, 
which is described by Professor Hocking as having a “habit of 
treating all things as if they were equally light.’”” We are an 
empty, flippant, pleasure-seeking, and excitement-loving people 
who, through sheer lack of character, are ending an epoch instead 
of beginning one. Of course we feel our inferiority, our unworthi- 
ness, and thus instinctively build up a defense mechanism, of 
which contempt for those better than ourselves is the chief in- 
gredient. ‘‘The Last Puritan’’ is a characteristic product of the 
times—made tolerable only by the author’s apology for it in his 
introduction.— Unity. 

es <4 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THE PARSONAGE 


No little has been spoken and written about the sons of 
ministers and how well they turned out in life. Who’s Who in 
America and other biographical sources have been employed 
most effectively to prove that the sons of ministers of the gospel 
have a better record than any other class. But little has been 
said of ministers’ daughters who doubtless are making as good 
records as their brothers. 

The Associated Press one Monday morning carried the 
following from West Middlesex, Pa.: 

“Governor Alf M. Landon sat in a wooden-back pew in an 
ancient red-brick church today to worship where his grandfather 
preached half a century ago. The Scripture was read from the 
Bible used forty-nine years ago by Landon’s grandfather, the 
Rev. W. H. Mossman. On September 9 of that year Landon was 
born in the little parsonage.” 

The foregoing incident serves to present vividly what honors 
belong to the daughters of the parsonage through the children 
they have reared. We would be glad to know the results if some 
one would trace the history of the sons of the daughters of the 
parsonage. It would not be so easy to do because of the change of 
name when they married, but it would be worth all the labor 
involved.— North Carolina Christian Advocate. 
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Two Views on Present-Day Germany’ 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
Community Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


My dear Dr. Holmes: 

Your article in the last (November 12) 
Christian Register has just been read, and 
while I am still shaken by it, I would like 
respectfully to remonstrate against the 
bitter bias of such exaggerated reports. 

I have heard you uphold the principles 
and acts of Communism as against the 
Nazi regime in Germany (March 17, 
1936). In your talk on ‘Social Security’ 
you endeavored to persuade your audience 
to the point of view that Russian and 
American ideals were compatible. This 
partially explains the excessive statements 
you make in this article. 

I have been in Russia (1929); the country 
interests me. I saw even then a great deal 
which impressed me. I have a: deep dis- 
trust of Communism, however, for I have 
seen it at work in the West. 

I spent five weeks in Germany in the 
winter of 1935, and have just returned 
from a nine weeks’ sojourn in that country. 
I am American born, as was my mother; 
my father was brought to this country, an 
infant in arms. My forbears were religious 
liberals. 

I have a deep veneration for the spirit of 
man and its free development; where there 
are restrictions and curtailments I make 
an honest efforg to learn the reason and 
to understand the two sides. 

In Germany I visited in the homes of 
Jews, Catholics, orthodox and liberal Prot- 
estants. I know intimately people in all 
walks of life, in reduced as well as in 
moderate and in comfortable circum- 
stances, people in the professions and in 
business. I have spoken German all my 
life; it is not a foreign tongue to me, nor 
are the people of Germany alien to me. 

I went to services in Bremen, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Munich, the Black Forest, and in 
Frankfurt. I itemize these, for they are 
representative cities of different sections. 
I heard splendid sermons, free, forceful, 
uncompromising, the highest Christian 
truths expounded to packed pews of 
earnest and attentive people. The pastors 
preach religion, not politics. 

I make these statements solemnly; 
they are the absolute truth. I go about 
Germany freely, talking to shop-keepers, 
to train and tram conductors, to hotel 
personnel, as well as to friends and family 
connections. I have not seen one single 
instance of savagery, of terror, of mania. 
I have seen a quiet, decent, orderly, beau- 


+Ag Dr. Holmes sent his article on Chris- 
tian refugees from Germany to the Leader 
as well as to the Register, and it appeared 
in our issue of Nov. 14, we are reprinting 
here these letters from the Register, feeling 
sure our readers will be interested in them. 


tiful country. I have seen self-respect- 
ing, hard-working, sober-minded, grateful 
people—willing to sacrifice so that there 
may be enough to go around, for there is a 
recognized food shortage (i. e., peiiodic 
scarcity), a lack of raw materials, a de- 
ficiency in staples. The Winter Hilfs 
Werk is a remarkable solution, ingenious 
and practicable, of the problem of com- 
munity welfare. 

I saw no beggars, no peddlers, no loafers, 
and no drunken people, and I kept my eyes 
wide open. The majority of the people to 
whom I spoke see benefit and hope and 
wholesomeness in the present regime. 
I heard no hatred preached by ministers 
of the gospel, nor voiced by a single in- 
dividual. Vituperation is not the answer 
to the problems of this world—under- 
standing should be our aim. 

The Quaker headquarters in Berlin have 
had their rent reduced when they declared 
to the authorities that, because of our 
devalued dollar, living expenses became 
too high in Germany. I am enclosing two 
statements of faith openly circulated 
among religious liberals. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to The 
Christian Register, without any further 
remarks, also to Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
but I speak as a private person, not as an 
officer of the General Alliance. 


Yours very truly, 
Alice H. Mertz. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mrs. Mertz: 

I have you letter of the 15th, and find 
it most interesting and important. It 
raises again the old question as to why ob- 
servers of the same scene see things so 
differently. People who have traveled in 
Russia, and also in Germany, come back 
with such different stories, and I suppose 
there is truth all around. But what is the 
basic truth, and how are we to see and 
understand what’s really going on? 

May I say that I have been studying the 
German situation for years, very particu- 
larly since Hitler came to power. I have a 
whole shelf here in my library of books and 
pamphlets written by men of unquestioned 
authority. But I have been unwilling to 
rely on such sources for my information. 
Deciding to see things for myself, I went 
to Germany in 1985, and stayed there for 
a period of time in July and early August. 
I did no sight-seeing at all, but spent all 
my time investigating, and seeking contacts 
with people in all walks of life and repre- 
senting all groups in the community. I 
saw the things that you saw, but I also 
saw very different things. Out of a multi- 
tude of experiences may I cite as illustra- 
tions the following: 

I met and visited in their home a cer- 
tain Jewish family, and met their friends 
invited in to spend an evening with me. 


I heard a tale of misery and despair that 
was enough to break the heart. A son in 
this family, forty to fifty years of age, 
happily married to a Gentile Christian 
woman, is now engaged in being divorced 
by his wife, so that she may carry on a 
long-established jewelry business, the 
support of the entire family, which he 
himself, because of his being a Jew, is no 
longer allowed by the government to own 
and conduct. This is not an exceptional 
but is a typical instance of Jewish oppres- 
sion. 

I met and talked with a distinguished 
Gentile professor, who some months before 
had been driven from his chair because of 
his liberal views, especially on the question 
of war and peace. He had been a great 
man in his day, but I found him poor, 
shabby, broken in spirit, and desperate as 
to the future. He told me that he was one 
of at least 1,800 colleagues, the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of Germany, who had 
suffered as he was suffering. 

I attended church three times a Sunday 
every Sunday while I was in Germany. 
I also saw services as you say you did, with 
brave sermons, and devoted listeners. 
Certain of these sermons were bold de- 
fiances of a government accused of cruel 
oppression and bitter tyranny. Also, in 
Berlin, on a certain Sunday, I saw a min- 
ister driven from his pulpit, the congrega- 
tion scattered into the streets, and the 
great portals closed and locked by the 
police of the city. The spectacle was so 
terrifying that it made me physically ili, 
and to this day leaves me with a sense of 
horror which I cannot describe. 

But altogether apart from experiences 
of this kind, which I could extend indef- 
initely—for five weeks in Germany gave 
me material which might have been used 
to fill a book—there remains the fact of the 
refugees from Germany, which was the 
basis of my article in The Christian Register. 
Neither you nor anybody else can deny 
that these refugees have for years been 


. pouring over the border, to be cared for by 


the mercy and generosity of aliens in the 
countries to which they have fled. Highty 
thousand Jews have chosen to live in 
poverty and loneliness in foreign lands 
rather than endure the oppression, or face 
the peril of imprisonment and death, im- 
posed upon them in the Germany which 
has been their native country for more 
than a thousand years. Thousands of 
Christians are now joining these refugees 
of Israel, and the tide of Christians is 
swelling constantly from day to day. 
These refugees are huddled in dreadful 
refugee camps on the frontiers of Holland, 
Belgium, France. They form miserable 
groups in Brussels, London, Paris, and 
right here in New York. I have met 
dozens of them in my city, and know their 
fear, their misery, and, in some cases, 
their wretched poverty. These people have 
not fled from Germany because they want 
(Continued on page 1565) 
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The Formative Years of the Christian 
Church 


After Pentecost. By MacKinley Helm. 
(Harper. $2.50.) 


Dr. Helm has written a scholarly work 
on the beginnings of the Christian Church, 
and shows his familiarity with the contri- 
butions made in recent years to the under- 
standing of the early Christian literature, 
but he writes with an independence of 
judgment and an originality of phrasing 
which are refreshing. He approaches the 
apostolic age ‘‘as an aspect of the whole 
history of human culture and not, however 
memorable it is in itself, as an isolated 
epoch subject only to laws of its own de- 
vising.”’ For this author ‘“‘the natural 
world in which the apostles lived is no 
longer quite swallowed up in the super- 
natural.’”’ Mystery remains, for the super- 
natural world supplies the drama with 
background and character, “but men and 
women of flesh and blood are seen to have 
had their part in the formulation and de- 
velopment of Christian ideas, in the found- 
ing and administration of sacred institu- 
tions. 

Dr. Helm sums up the most compelling 
message of the earliest apostolic labors as 
the word that the end of the world was 
at hand, but shows that there was quickly 
built up a body of doctrine elaborating 
this primitive message, which was the 
gospel of Jesus himself; and particularly 
there grew up doctrine regarding the re- 
lation of Jesus to that message. The doc- 
trine that Jesus was the Messiah and would 
quickly return to take up his messianic 
office brought to believers the hope of de- 
liverance in the coming Kingdom. The 
individual was called on, by the apostles 
as he had been by Jesus himself, to make a 
certain response to this gospel; he was 
urged to ‘‘prepare”’ for the kingdom. But 
while Jesus had taught that this prep- 
aration consisted of obedience to cer- 
tain ethical principles, the disciples who 
preached Jesus after his death put in the 
foreground certain acts and beliefs, such as 
confession, baptism, profession of Jesus 
as Messiah and Lord, and the observance 
of a rite he had instituted. 

The book deals with the development of 
the organization which framed and ap- 
plied this message and which provided 
the believer with an escape from Judaism, 
if he were a Jew, or with admission to a 
supernatural fellowship if he were a pagan 
no longer at home in the old ways and 
creeds of the Graeco-Roman world. We 
are carried through the steps by which a 
Christian hierarchy was established and 
an orthodoxy made supreme. Dr. Helm 
declines to adopt dogmatically either of 
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the more extreme views regarding the 
sacramental practices of the early church, 
one that pagan influence from the “‘mys- 
teries’’ can be seen throughout the whole 
structure of early Christianity, and the 
other that the preaching of Christ had no 
relation to Hellenism at all. 
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The History of a Mind 


The Nature of Religion. By Edward 
Caldwell Moore. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


The author, Dr. E. C. Moore, Plummer 
Professor Emeritus of Christian Morals, 
Harvard University, tells us that this 
book covers some aspects of his mind in 
the last fifty years. As a youth growing 
up in a devout home, as a Congregational 
minister, and later as a teacher of min- 
isters in Harvard Divinity School, he 
has reflected deeply upon religion and he 
has contributed to an understanding of 
Christian history by his scholarly work. 
Now he reflects upon the changes of 
opinion which have come with the years, 
and in a solid work of nearly four hundred 
pages offers his interpretation of the 
phenomenon we call religion, with particu- 
lar reference to the Christian religion. 
Throughout the discussion the reader feels 
that this mind has kept itself open and 
free; starting from a traditional, if some- 
what liberal, viewpoint, the author has 
followed the historical method of inquiry 
without fear of consequences, and has felt 
the obligation to test his own convictions. 
The result is a finely honest, undogmatic, 
sincere communication to his readers of 
the fruits of long thought and disciplined 
investigation. 

Some impatient readers who expect a 
theologian or philosopher to italicize his 
conclusions so that they stand out unmis- 
takably from his pages, or to sum up his 
“system” in a few clear-cut formulations, 
will be disappointed in this work. It is not 
for them. It will, however, reward any 
thoughtful student of Christianity, es- 
pecially if he be well acquainted with the 
history of Christian thought, who takes up 
this book from time to time for an hour’s 
quiet reading and reflection on the place 
of religion in human development, the re- 
lation between religion and the other in- 
tangibles, and the nature of those insights 
which constitute the source of religious 
knowledge. The reader must be prepared 
to listen to a somewhat lengthy discussion 
of some points which do not seem to him, 
at the moment, of transcendent importance, 
but which have been significant for the 
growth of the author’s mind; and he must 
be one of those readers who value a judicial 
conclusion after the pros and cons have 
been explored. 

The ability of the author to see the 
validity of both sides in a controversy may 
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be illustrated by such a comment as this: 
“Tt is a calamity that, in the midst of the 
welter of the modern world, religious men 
should by some be assumed to have little 
interest save in their own views and prac- 
tices. It is, however, equally a calamity 
that the religious themselves, in the panic 
of this recognition, should give the im- 
pression that the whole of religion is in 
its practical, and perhaps novel and utili- 
tarian, applications.” The sophisticated 
young devotee of the “social gospel’’ is 
apt to echo the query of the fanatical ex- 
ponent of the opposing ‘‘personal gospel’ 
—“‘Well, so what? Where are we? Where 
shall we stand on this issue?’”’ Dr. Moore 
will give no comfort to fanatics and doc- 
trinaire minds. From the vantage point 
of the historian he can see (to apply a 
rather cruel post-election slogan) that sun- 
flowers die in November! He can weigh 
the claims of conflicting opinions and com- 
pel us to face whatever of truth may lurk 
in each. Surely that is a service, even if 
it be one that relatively few wish to have 
rendered to them. 

Dr. Moore is insistent that we should 
not mistake interpretations of religion 
for religion itself. We now see clearly 
that interpretations esteemed valid a 
century ago are no longer valid for re- 
ligious men, “‘if these are really in touch 
with the varied knowledge of our time.” 
So we become responsible “in some meas- 
ure at least for the alienation of men from 
religion, if we set forth as the substance of 
religion that which is really only inter- 
pretation, and in some part an antiquated 
interpretation.” That is a word to 


preachers. 
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The Sir Galahad Series 


There Go the Conquerors. 
Mathews. 


There Go the Ships. By Basil Mathews. 
The Sir Galahad Dollar Series. (Round 
Table Press. $1.) 


Mr. Mathews has already in a number of 
books shown how interesting missionary 
endeavor can be made to growing boys. 
and girls, and he returns to the theme in 
the first of these little books. John Wil- 
liams in his ship, which he called the 
“Messenger of Peace,” built by South Sea 
islanders so- that he could extend his. 
civilizing work beyond the island of 
Rarotonga; Alexander Duff journeying 
to Caleutta; David Livingstone navigating 
his little steamer the “Nyassa” across. 
the Indian Ocean to Bombay; Patterson, 
another hero of the South Seas; and 
Grenfell in Labrador—these are the men 
whose daring and self-giving service is. 
recalled in the brief chapters. 

The second book tells the story of 

(Continued on page 1565) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AMONG OUR MID-WEST SCHOOLS 


The schools visited in Illinois included 
Galesburg, Clinton, Peoria, Avon, Litch- 
field, Hutsonyille, Urbana, Hoopeston, 
Joliet, Chicago, Oak Park, Elgin, and the 
two mentioned in the previous account, 
Stockton and Sycamore. Part of this was 
eared for between the Illinois and Indiana 
Conventions, and part after work in In- 
diana was completed. In each place I 
found folks eager to do more effective 
work, but the crying need was, as always, 
equipped leadership. In some instances 
there was another factor—the attitude on 
the part of the parish that the school is 
not particularly important, and is some- 
thing apart from the church. Until such 
time as all of us realize that all the or- 
ganizations in the church are a legitimate 
part of the church set-up, should be con- 
sidered in all the plans of the parish, 
manned with the best leadership avail- 
able, and backed by all the funds the 
church has access to, we are limiting what 
we may do. It is very unfortunate that 
someone from outside the state has to 
assume the responsibility of trying to “‘sell’’ 
any church school to its own church! But 
it has been attempted more than once. 

I was impressed by the number of 
schools which requested me to meet their 
parent-teacher groups. Among these were 
Galesburg, with an evening gathering for 
discussion; Peoria, with a supper meet- 
ing; Elgin, with a parish supper gathering; 
Stockton, with a Sunday morning service 
which the parents attended; Joliet, where 
the parents came in following the teachers’ 
supper meeting; Hutsonville, with a parish 
supper meeting; Litchfield, where the 
parish gathered for supper and a speaking 
program following, and Avon, where we 
had an afternoon get-together. 

In Clinton teachers gathered for a 
luncheon, and during the next two days I 
had conferences with each teacher in- 
dividually. The Hoopeston teachers had 
supper together and gathered at the church 
for a discussion of needs and problems. 
At Oak Park the teachers gathered at the 
parsonage for their discussion gathering 
and then joined the Young Couples’ Club 
for a supper gathering. 

At Urbana it was my privilege to be 
present over a week-end—the week-end 
when Rey. and Mrs. P. L. Thayer arrived. 
At the church school hour I was an ob- 
server of the excellent project work being 
carried on by several leaders under the 
very able supervision of Rev. Edna M. 
Bonser. Mrs. Bonser’s name is well known 
in the field of religious education in all de- 
nominations except ours—of which she is 
a member. Her books, written over a 
period of years, have been and are being 
used by many who are eager for a liberal 
approach to this field of work. That the 


Urbana church is privileged to have the 
guidance of Mrs. Bonser is indeed for- 
tunate. We hope that the written record 
of last year’s experience in this school 
may soon appear in the pages of the Leader, 
as a guide to others who are eager to make 
their church schools more effective than 
the traditional school seems to be. 

More frequent contacts with our mid- 
western schools might aid in strengthen- 
ing various needs which are revealed 
through this trip. That this was also felt 
by the state Sunday School Association 
was evidenced in their request that field 
work be planned following the convention 
in Chicago next fall. 

Harriet G. Yates. 


* * 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


Church school workers around Greater 
Boston who have used or read the val- 
uable books written by Jeanette E. Per- 
kins, among them “Others Call It God,’ 
“Primary Worship Guide,” and, in col- 
laboration with Miss Danielson, ‘‘Teach- 
ing without Textbooks’’—not to mention 
the countless articles which appear regu- 
larly in the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
of which she is co-editor—will be delighted 
to learn that Miss Perkins is to be in Bos- 
ton on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 5. At 
the new Pilgrim Press Bookroom, 14 
Beacon Street, starting at 2 o’clock, Miss 
Perkins and Miss Hattie C. Teachout, 
assistant in the Leadership Training De- 
partment of the Congregational Education 
Society, will give for the interest and help 
of church school workers a Christmas pre- 
sentation in the fields of drama, worship, 
festivals, and in the educational program 
of the church. There will be a problem 
discussion period, exhibition of materials, 
and an opportunity to meet personally 
these leaders in religious education. Tea 
will be served. We urge our workers to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 

* a 


CHRISTMAS STORY-TELLING 


From the Loan Library the following 
books containing Christmas stories may 
be borrowed. Since we have, in most in- 
stances, only one copy of each book, we 
shall have to supply it to the first person 
making the request. 

For littie children: ““Why the Chimes 
Rang,” in the book by the same name, by 
Raymond M. Alden. Juniors enjoy ‘“‘The 
Wooden Shoes of Little Wolff,” by Frances 
Coppee, in ‘‘Good Stories for Great Holi- 
days,” by Frances V. Olcott, and ‘The 
Visit of the Wishing Man” in “The City 
That Never Was Reached,” by Jay T. 
Stocking, and ‘Boniface and Keep-it-all’’ 
in ‘The Golden Goblet,” also by Stocking. 
For intermediates ‘“‘The Shepherd Who 
Didn’t Go,” in “The City That Never was 
Reached,” by Jay T. Stocking. Adults 


would enjoy “The Shepherd Who Turned 
Back,” in “Educating for Story Telling,” 
by Katherine D. Cather. 

Other departmentalized lists of Christ- 
mas stories not available through the Loan 
Library will be supplied upon request. 


* * 


OUR GIFTS FOR JAPAN 


It is very interesting to look over the 
record of what our individual schools have 
given for the work in Japan during the last 
ten or twelve years. Since the “‘depres- 
sion” the amounts have definitely fallen 
off, in most instances. Yet the other day, 
when we were recording the gift from our 
North Weymouth, Mass., church school 
we were delighted to realize that where 
most schools have sent in a decreased gift 
since 1930, North Weymouth has in- 
creased its gift to $20 every year, starting 
with 1930. We are very appreciative of 
this indication of their regard for the value 
of the work in Japan, their desire to co- 
operate to the utmost through difficult 
times, and their understanding of the 
need of teaching boys and girls to give as 
much as is possible to others. 

To date (Nov. 27) the receipts from our 
schools this fall toward this work have 
totaled $342.25. Has your school made 
its utmost contribution—and sent it in? 

* * 


FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


On Nov. 6, 1936, the Junior Department 
of the First Universalist Church School, 
Lynn, Mass., participated in a unique pro- 
gram of religious education, which was ar- 
ranged for the benefit of children, parents 
and teachers of the department. 

The teachers were in charge of games, 
songs and stories for the children in the 
vestry. This helped the children to be- 
come better acquainted with each other 
and with their teachers. 

At the same time the parents met in 
the parish house for an hour of fellowship 
and sharing of mutual interests. Dr. W. 
W. Rose, the pastor, spoke to the parents 
on “The Church and the Home.” Miss 
Alice M. Harrison, director of religious 
education, spoke on ‘‘The Importance of 
Religious Education” and outlined the ob- 
jectives and curriculum of the Junior De- 
partment. Mrs. Rose closed the hour with 
an appropriate reading. 

The entire group came together for re- 
freshments, with Mrs. George Knowlton 
as hostess. 

Such an evening strengthened the work 
of the department in many ways. It did 
much toward increasing regularity in at- 
tendance. The Sunday following this 
meeting six out of the nine junior classes 
were perfect in attendance, and the fol- 
lowing weeks have been close to this high 
average. 

PALI Fl. 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


Because we wish to clear our shelves of 
the few remaining boxes of stationery and 
the toweling from Japan, we make you 
this exceptional offer just before the Christ- 
mas season! 

The hand-painted stationery is repriced 
at 25 cents a box, the printed stationery 
at 15 cents a box, what few boxes of cor- 
respondence cards we have (Fuji and 
Bridge) we offer at 20 cents a box, and the 
toweling at 5 cents a yard! 

Send your order immediately to 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, so that you may 
be among the fortunate few to take ad- 
vantage of this reel opportunity to secure 
Christmas gifts, and most attractive ones, 
at such reasonable prices. 


* * 


MISS BOWEN HAS ARRIVED 


We have news of the arrival of Miss 
Georgene Bowen in New York on Nov. 
16. She is now enjoying a happy reunion 
with her family in Bellows Falls, Vt., where 
she will remain during this month. Mrs. 
Edwin Sampson of North Weymouth, 
Japan chairman, will give you further 
news of Miss Bowen’s itinerary while in 
this country. Where possible we shall ad- 
here to the policy of having Miss Bowen 
speak before the larger group meetings, 
thereby conserving her energy and making 
it possible for a greater number of our 
people to hear her. Please bear this in 
mind in making your requests to 16 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass., or direct to 


Mrs. Sampson. 
* * 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


At a time when the air is filled with 
plans and projects for a government 
“new deal’ that shall relieve physical 
wants, overcome the material inequalities 
of life, do away with unemployment, and 
otherwise minister to men and women in 
the midst of the stress and strain of secur- 
ing a livelihood, what contribution is the 
church making to lift the citizenship of 
America to a higher plane of intellectual 
and spiritual achievement and to cooper- 
ate with the forces that make for the more 
abundant life? At the meeting of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension held in Philadelphia last week, the 
corresponding secretary of the board, Rev. 
Edward D. Kohlstedt, in a report that 
occupied 1382 printed pages, made answer 
for Methodism in a broad outline of the 
needs of the vast field and of the endeavors 
of the board to meet those needs His 
report bore the title ‘““America for Christ 
and Christ for the World.” In other 
words, it was a statement of the church’s 
new deal for America, and through Arer- 
ica for all mankind. Most effective were 
the forty-five pages of communications 


from every section of the United States 
which pictured the spiritual needs of men, 
women, and children everywhere in this 
broad land. The returns came from 313 
districts, and the emphasis of the whole 
study was not primarily on statistics, 
but upon a reflection of actual conditions. 


Summarizing the whole survey, this section: 
of the report set forth nine searching con- ~ 
clusions based on these dramatic cries for 
help. Said Dr. Kohlstedt: “‘A godless. 
America cannot make much of an impact. 
on so-called heathen lands. Revitaliza- 
tion of this country’s Christian leadership 
and constituency is imperative to the 
evangelization and enrichment of its: 
underprivileged rural and urban areas.”’— 
Zions Herald. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


1937 NATIONAL CONVENTION AT 
TURKEY RUN 

After considering the matter of a place 
for the 1937 Convention of the National 
Y. P. C.U., the Executive Board recently 
voted to hold it at Turkey Run State Park, 
Marshall, Ind. The exact dates for the 
sessions have not yet been determined, 
but will be announced as soon as suitable 
arrangements can be made. 

Choosing between Turkey Run and 
Akron, Ohio, as places for the convention, 
most of the board felt that the publicity 
which Turkey Run has received in the last 
few years and the large institutes that 
have been held there for the past two 
summers would help greatly to insure a 
large attendance at the next convention. 
It was also pointed out that there is pros- 
pect of having the fiftieth anniversary 
convention, to be held in 1989, in a city. 
The birthplace of the Y. P. C. U. is Lynn, 
Mass., where the Union was organized in 
1889. It was felt that two city conven- 
tions coming so close to one another would 
not be the wise thing. If the 1937 con- 
vention adopts the proposed amendment 
to the by-laws which calls for biennial 
conventions, the 1939 convention would 
immediately follow the 1987 convention. 

Turkey Run has been the scene for two 
previous conventions. In 1931 the meet- 
ing was there. Many remember the slo- 
gan for that year, “Turkey Run in Thirty- 
one.’ As is everyone who has been there, 
the 1931 delegates were thrilled by the 
place, and their enthusiasm was largely 
responsible for the meeting there in 1933. 
Since that time the summer institutes 
have grown larger each year, until an at- 
tendance of about 200 was reached this 
past summer. 

President Benjamin Hersey will per- 
sonally have charge of the program for the 
sessions of this year’s convention. Rev. 
Elisworth C. Reamon of Syracuse, New 
York, a past president of the National 
Union, will be in charge of publicity. 

The combined convention-institute pro- 
gram that has been carried out for the past 
two years will not be used this year. The 
regular Turkey Run Institute will be held 
following the convention, which will last 
about three days. 


We are to start planning the program. 
early, and the president will welcome any 
suggestions, from either young people, lay 
workers, or ministers, that will help in 
making the sessions more effective and. 
valuable to the delegates. Send your sug- 
gestions to headquarters as soon as pos- 
sible. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 
PLANNED 


The faculty for the 1987 institute at 
Ferry Beach has been completely chosen 
and the courses outlined. We are ready to 
go “in a big way”’ to make this institute a 
well-attended and beneficial one. 

Rev. Frank Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., who was dean of the 1936 institute, 
will head the faculty again this year and 
supervise the program. “The Beach- 
combers,”’ a society formed of and by the 
delegates to last summer’s institute, are 
pushing publicity and making a fine effort 
to have at least twice as many young 
people at the 1987 Institute. 

Other members of the faculty are Rev. 
Myles Rodehaver, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church in Annisquam, Mass., 
Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., 
who is also chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of the National Y. P. C. U., Miss 
Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., who 
had charge of recreational activities last 
summer, and Rev. Douglas Robbins of 
Lowell, Mass., a trustee of the National 
Union. 

With this faculty and the cooperation of 
the officers of the Union and the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, we look forward 
to a large attendance at Ferry Beach next 
July. The exact dates have not yet 
been determined, but will be announced 


soon. 
eee 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 

A splendid conference for young people 
of the liberal churches in Northern Ver- 
mont was held on Sunday, Nov. 22, at 
Montpelier, despite the icy roads. Dele- 
gates were present from Morrisville, Barre, 
Stow and Montpelier. William E. Gard- 
ner, National Executive Secretary, was 
one of the speakers. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


“‘Helpful, Cheering and Instructive’’ 


It is the easiest thing in the world to 
gather a lot of material, most of it of in- 
terest to someone, as little news items from 
the churches. We try to keep in mind the 
-entire group who read what we send 
-abroad in the Massachusetts letter, and 
-it is our purpose to pass along the doings 
of the churches which are helpful, cheer- 
“ing, and instructive. We have churches 
and ministers who “rush into print.” 
“These see to it that they are amply re- 
ported. This is good, and it saves work 
‘for some of us, but there are churches and 
ministers who are reluctant to talk of them- 
selves or their doings. The main part of 
this week’s letter has to do with what sev- 
-eral of our churches have been doing, in- 
teresting facts which will be hailed by all. 

A general feeling of optimism prevails 
-in the Universalist church in Canton. Rev. 
Elbridge Fernald Stoneham is the minister 
-of both the Unitarian and Universalist 
-churches. The societies are not merged, 
but they work together happily under the 
_-one leader. As an indication of new in- 
‘terest in the Universalist church, the finan- 
ial pledges have gone from the low point 
-of eleven last year to fifty this year. A 
number of cent-a-meal banks distributed 
‘through the parish are bringing in $40 to 
=$50 extra each month. The Y. P. C. U. 
has increased in membership fifty percent. 
“The church school is revitalized through 
_a definite program of teacher training and 
“interesting ‘‘field trips’? for some of the 
classes. Attendance at morning services 
-is showing a healthy increase. With such 
-experiences the church is happily looking 
‘forward to still greater achievements. 

Listen, please, to some of the things 
which have been occurring with the church 
“in Southbridge. The present minister is 
-a student pastor—E. Christian West- 
phalen, and for the greater part of each 
“week his address is Crane Theological 
“School, Tufts College, Mass. He began 
-work at Southbridge on the second Sun- 
_day of last January. Here are several im- 
provements of a material kind: a garage 
has been built at the parsonage; the church 
building has been given a greatly needed 
coat of paint; the belfry has been repaired, 
-as have a number of places within the 
‘building; the minister’s study and waiting 
room have been renewed; new letters for 
the large bulletin board have been pur- 
-chased; and, best of all, perhaps, the so- 
‘ciety itself has been enabled to get out of 
the ‘“‘red.”” There has been an increase in 
‘the minister’s pay. A choir has been 
‘formed with twelve to fourteen members. 
A monthly social has been instituted. The 
‘Lend-a-Hand Society is most active, ar- 
ranging suppers, food and rummage sales, 
-and entertainments. Educational and re- 
-ligious interests have grown with the ma- 


terial gains, in fact, the interest and gains 
here have made the material gains pos- 
sible. The church school is growing. A 
junior group has been formed, meeting 
regularly on Sunday evenings. When the 
other churches were thinking of the sum- 
mer lull, Prof. Alfred S. Cole of the Theo- 
logical School faculty welcomed fourteen 
new members into the fellowship of the 
church. Last year the average congrega- 
tion numbered thirty-five; this year it is 
forty-five, with one Sunday’s attendance 
reaching seventy. 

The little church in Gardner is moving 
along in a more encouraging way than last 
year. Rev. E. J. Abar, who lives in the 
adjoining town of Westminster, is the act- 
ing pastor. The women held a fair early 
in November, clearing $130. Of this 
amount $100 went to the church treasurer 
for current expenses, $20 to the choir, and 
$10 to the janitor. Mr. Abar is not only 
a preacher, he is a singer. Every Sunday 
both Mr. and Mrs. Abar join the choir in 
its musical program. The church building 
was painted the past summer at a costof 
$250, the major portion of which has been 
paid. Mr. Abar has joined the local min- 
isters’ association, an organization in which 
Rev. Helene Ulrich and Rev. C. L. Pad- 
dock, former pastors, were very active. 
This association will meet in the Uni- 
versalist church in February. 

Rey. George Mayo Gerrish of Rockport 
tells us that the auditorium of this fine old 
colonial church building has recently been 
redecorated and the outside is being 
painted. The annual union Thanksgiving 
Day service was held in our church with 
Rey. Francis W. Pritchard of the Feder- 
ated Church of Pigeon Cove as the preach- 
er. The church school has recently spon- 
sored a children’s model airplane meet in 
Murray Hall. Trial flights of the planes 
were part of the program, with prizes 
awarded. On Friday evening, Nov. 27, 
the choir presented in Murray Hall the 
operetta, “The Royal Birthday Ball.” 
Under charge of Miss Hale Anthony the 
colonial costumes of the girls and the 
courtly costumes of the boys presented a 
beautiful picture. The songs were mostly 
adapted from the operas of ‘“‘Don Giovan- 
ni,” “Figaro,” and ‘Don Juan.” 

In the past year in the church in North 
Orange, where Rev. Peter J. McInnes is 
the pastor, eleetric lights have been in- 
stalled in both the church building and the 
parsonage, the money and labor being 
given. Cement steps have been con- 
structed. New chimneys have been built 
at the parsonage and paid for by the La- 
dies’ Society. The church school is thriv- 
ing under experienced direction. 

Our church in Chelsea, like the churches 
in Quincy, Southbridge, South Acton, 
Assinippi, Pigeon Cove, and Springfield 


Second, has a student pastor, Henry H. 
Schooley. By the way, Mr. Schooley, so 
the Boston papers announce, has been 
chosen as Commencement speaker for the 
Theological School next June. On Noy. 
8, Mr. Schooley exchanged pulpits with 
Dr. Milburn of Everett. Dr. Milburn 
received into membership nine persons, 
and baptized four children and adminis- 
tered the communion. Bi-monthly Sun- 
day evening services are held with great 
success. The young people’s society, 
starting with six members, has grown to 
twenty. A carnival by the church school, 
a religious drama by the young people en- 
titled ‘“‘The Rose on the Dial,’”? and an 
operetta by the choir, are all under way. 

Rey. E. V. Stevens, who is noted far 
beyond our church circles as a master in 
the old, established sport of ‘‘horseshoes,”’ 
still goes as strong as ever in our church 
in Marlboro. Recently Mr. Stevens and 
Fred B. Parker of Marlboro had their 
birthday anniversaries observed by a card 
party in the parish hall of the church. 
Mr. Stevens and Mr. Parker are to the day 
exactly of the same age. This year was 
the seventy-seventh anniversary. The 
Marlboro Ministers’ Union has chosen our 
minister as its president. The first union 
service was the Thanksgiving service in 
the Congregational church on Nov. 22. 
Beginning with Ash Wednesday, the 
Ministers’ Union will hold seven services, 
one each Wednesday, through the seven 
weeks of Lent. These services have be- 
come an institution, with an average at- 
tendance of about 800. The Marlboro 
church property, located right in the most 
crowded commercial section of the main 
business street, is a valuable asset. Re- 
cently realtors have asked the church to 
put a price upon the property. The 
church, however, is not ready for such ac- 
tion. Mr. Stevens is the regularly in- 
stalled chaplain of the local lodge of Ma- 
sons and of the Royal Arch Chapter. He 
is instructor in the Mark Master Degree. 
On Nov. 4 an address was given by Mr. 
Stevens to the lodge on “The Stone of 
Foundation and Matters Fundamental 
in Freemasonry.”’ The church will held a 
service of a dramatic nature on Sunday 
morning, Dec. 20. On the evening of Dec, 
18 there is to be a Christmas party with a 
promised visit from Santa Claus, his 
fifty-fifth consecutive visit. 

Grace Church, Lowell, Rev. Isaac 
Smith pastor, is moving steadily on. At 
its meeting on Nov. 18, the Mission Circle 
sent a box of useful! articles to Rev. Hannah 
Powell in North Carolina. On Nov. 19, 
in place of the regular coffee party, a supper 
and a dramatic entertainment were offered. 
On Sunday, Nov. 22, at the Thanksgiving 
service there was a wonderful display of 
fruits, vegetables, and a shock of corn. 
The church school at its recognition of 
the harvest festival gave an abundance of 
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these gifts to needy families. On Nov. 29 
there was a special service with members 
of the S. A. R. and the D. A. R. in at- 
tendance. Mr. Smith is an honorary mem- 
ber and chaplain of the old Middlesex 
Chapter, S. A. R. Think of it, an English- 
man in a chapter of the Sons of the Amer- 


Vermont and 


Barnard.—Rey. Robert Killam’s last 
Sunday’s service for the summer was 
Sept. 6. Mr. and Mrs. Killam entertained 
the parishioners at the manse Sept. 4, 
and Mr. Killam gave an illustrated lecture. 
The Convention Superintendent preached 
Sept. 20. 

Barre.—Rev. L. G. Williams spoke Oct. 
25 at the Lamoille County Youth Rally 
in Morrisville. He has been elected presi- 
dent of the Barre-Montpelier Community 
Concerts Association, succeeding Rev. 
D. T. Yoder. The annual parish supper 
was held Oct. 27 and there were 272 at the 
supper of Oct. 22. The annual church 
school family night was Oct. 20. Reports 
of the Brattleboro convention were given 
at the quarterly church supper, Oct. 18, 
and by Mrs. H. A. Richardson at the Mis- 
sion Circle Oct. 28. Mrs. James R. Mac- 
Kay was on the committee of churches in 
charge of the Vermont Council of Re- 
ligious Education, held here Sept. 28-29, 
and the Monday noonday lunch was served 
by the Universalist women. Dr. R. S. 
Pitkin spoke at the Men’s Club service in 
Marshfield, Oct. 18. The Convention 
Board met here Nov. 6. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
had charge of the communion service at 
the twentieth annual convocation of Con- 
gregational ministers at Middlebury, Sept. 
17. He was the speaker, Sept. 30, at the 
annual young people’s banquet in the Con- 
gregational church, Ludlow, in the Re- 
ligious Education Week program of the 
United Church. Katherine Kelley was as- 
sistant program director during the summer 
at Camp Hoshelaga, and has been ap- 
pointed associate secretary of the Vermont 
Y. W.C.A. Church services are now held 
at the Congregational church after the 
summer period at the Universalist church. 
The annual parish and guest supper was 
held Oct. 15, when Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell spoke on a trip to South America. 
Miss Maude M. Landis, supervisor of 
girls at Kurn Hattin Homes, spoke on 
“Brazil” at the World Friendship Circle, 
Oct. 18. The Women’s Society held an 
all day meeting Sept. 24. Harold Belcher, 
Boston, Mass., treasurer of the American 
Board, spoke Nov. 8. 

Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey attended 
the Congregational convocation at Mid- 
dlebury, Sept. 14-17. After twenty-five 
years of active service as librarian, Mrs. 
Lillian M. Cady has been elected honorary 
librarian of the Bethel Library Association. 
Rev. C. A. Adams, State Congregational 
Secretary, preached here Nov. 8. 


ican Revolution! On Dee. 6, there will be 
a centennial Masonic service at which Dr. 
F. W. Hamilton, Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, will be 
the preacher. Mr. Smith is chaplain of 
Ancient York Lodge of Lowell. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


Brattleboro.—Revy. D. B. F. Hoyt 
preached at Vernon, Oct. 18 and Nov. 1. 
Rev. and Mrs. E. P. Wood have returned 
from a visit to Braintree, Mass. 

Burlington.—Rey. S. E. Myers spoke 
Oct. 16, on ‘‘Spiritual Principles and Prac- 
tical Affairs,’ with a reference to religion 
in Russia, at the John Dewey Psychology 
Club of U. V. M., and gave a talk at the 
Woman’s Alliance Nov. 4. Mrs. Elliott 
Backup spoke to the Alliance Oct. 2. 
Henry C. Brownell spoke to the Laymen’s 
League Oct. 15, on ‘‘Experiences in 
China.”” Prof. Ralph M. Holmes, chair- 
man of the disaster committee of the 
Chittenden County Chapter, was chair- 
man of the Red Cross drive. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
with Mrs. A. C. Gibson Oct. 14. 

Chester.—The new minister, Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller, began his work 
here Oct. 18. The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached Sept. 27 and Oct. 11, 
and Dr. H. L. Canfield Oct. 4. The annual 
supper of the Ladies’ Aid was held Oct. 
16 and a luncheon Noy. 5. Donald Rich- 
ardson was home Oct. 25 from Crane 
School of Religion at Tufts. Preston and 
Dan Turner of Rhode Island, sons of the 
late Rev. W. S. Turner, one time minister 
here, recently called on friends here. 

Concord.—Rey. Robert Hallam Lewis, 
Old Town, Maine, preached here Oct. 4, 
was called to the ministry of the church, 
and began work Nov. 1. His father, Rev. 
George Hallam Lewis, New Boston, N. H., 
preached Oct. 11, 18 and 25. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin took 
part recently in the Stanstead and Dis- 
trict Ministerial Association meeting at 
Newport. The Women’s Society held a 
luncheon Sept. 8. The funeral of Fred 
Laythe, Sept. 27, was largely attended, 
especially by Masons. 

East Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached here Sept. 18 and 27, Oct. 11 
and 25, and Nov. 8 and 22. 

Felchville.—-Rev. 8. G. Spear, Beverly, 
Mass., preached here Aug. 23, and Rev. 
W. M. Forkell Sept. 6 and 20. A bazaar 
was held Aug. 22. 

Gaysville.-—Rey. W. C. Harvey spoke 
here Sept. 6 and 20, Oct. 4, 18 and Nov. 1. 

Glover.—Reyv. Carl J. Peterson, minis- 
ter of the Congregational church at 
Craftsbury Common, preached Sept. 6. 

Hartland.—Services began at the Con- 
gregational church, Three Corners, after 
summer at the Universalist church, Four 
Corners. Rev. W. M. Forkell spoke 
Oct. 20, at Lebanon, N. H., at the Hanover 


District Women’s Club Convention; Oct. 
25 at the community mass meeting of the 
Grange, at Randolph Center; at the 
Grange meeting, Sept. 12, at Bridgewater;, 
and was moderator of the Windsor Coun- 
ty Association of Congregational Churches 
at Hartland, Oct. 7, when that association 
and the Orange County Association voted 
to unite. 

Huntingville, Que.—Rev. J. G. Ful- 
cher, minister of the United Church, Water- 
ville, Que., preached Oct. 11, in exchange 
with Rev. R. L. Weis. Through the cour- 
tesy of Frank A. Johnston, Ayer’s Cliff, 
Que., the Ayer’s Cliff and Lennoxville 
bands, under his leadership, gave a con- 
cert on the church grounds, Aug. 29, for 
the benefit of the parish. Repairs to the 
church have been made and new furnace 
pipes installed. The Girl Guides attended 
service in a body Oct. 18. 

Jacksonville.—Wilbur S. Potter, after 
a day of hard work, died suddenly of a 
heart attack Oct. 1. Though a member 
of the Methodist church of Lynn, Mass., 
he was active in the church here, and the 
mainstay of the Sunday school. Members 
of the Grange, Odd Fellow and Rebekah 
lodges attended the funeral in a body. 
He was born Dee. 19, 1879, at Lynn, 
Mass., son of James E. and Eleann (Town- 
send) Potter. He and his brother, Clar- 
ence H., often entertained church groups. 
at their home. The Convention Super- 
intendent had only recently held an out- 
door service at their farm. 

Montpelier.—Rev. D. T. Yoder re- 
cently spoke at a Ministerial Conference 
in Greenfield, Mass., and gave the address. 
of welcome, Oct. 29, to Rev. W. J. Mac- 
Farlane at the Methodist Episcopal 
church. Dr. Charles R. Joy, of Boston, 
preached here Sept. 18. Dr. Waldo R. 
Harkness was the speaker at Goddard 
Junior College, Oct. 16. Miss Gertrude 
Taft of Boston, assistant religious educa- 
tion director of the American Unitarian 
Association, spoke here recently, and groups 
from Burlington and other churches were 
guests. Rev. and Mrs. Robert T. Weston, 
Schenectady, N. Y., were recently guests 
at the manse. 

Morrisville—Rey. William J. Metz 
spoke Nov. 1, at the meeting of the Young 
People’s Christian Fellowship in Stowe, 
and the Morrisville Methodist and Uni- 
versalist young people were guests. Mr. 
Metz presided at one of the meetings of 
the County Valley Protestant Churches, at 
the Methodist church, Oct. 19-25. The 
officers and teachers of the church school 
met with Mr. and Mrs. Metz Oct. 18. 
Donald Farnham of the Y. P. C. U. has 
been elected to the State Cabinet of the 
Vermont Youth Council. The Louise M. 
Slocum Class and Ladies’ Sewing Circle 
met with Miss Mary Moody Sept. 24; the. 
class also met Sept. 15 with Mrs. Willis — 
Mould in Johnson. Hon. F. G. Fleetwood 
has been chosen president of the Union 
Savings Bank and Trust Company. Mr. 
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Metz has been preaching a series of ser- 
mons on the principles and contributions 
of the different religious groups. 

Northfield.—Rey. G. H. Howes at- 
tended the Congregational Convocation at 
Middlebury, Sept. 14-17. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. J. G. Ful- 
cher, United Church, Waterville, Que., 
preached here, Oct. 11, in exchange with 
Rev. R. L. Weis. There was good attend- 
ance at the Girl Guide and Harvest Home 
services, Oct. 18 and 25, and at the latter 
service the Sunday school children marched 
to the front during the last hymn, bearing 
gifts for the needy. The men recently 
held a “‘shingling bee,” and covered the 
church kitchen roof with fire-resisting 
shingles. The annual Sunday school pic- 
nic was Sept. 18. Mrs. Mary Collett Weis, 
who was professor of education at the 
Tuller Junior College, Providence, R. L., 
has been teaching in the Sunday school 
this fail. Mrs. Weis was elected honorary 
president, and Mrs. A. H. Ham president, 
of the Ladies’ Aid. Mrs. Weis has or- 
ganized a Junior Aid, with a dozen mem- 
bers of the teen age, with meetings every 
Friday evening. 

North Montpelier.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here Sept. 20. 
Twenty-seven went from here Sept. 27 to 
Rutland to hear Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
preach. Mr. Parkhurst was summer min- 
ister here in 1934, and very popular. D. 
Stanley Rawson, the summer minister, 
and Miss Eunice Huntley were recent 
visitors. The Ladies’ Circle met Sept. 3 
and 10, and had a special meeting, Oct. 
15, with Mrs. Belle Coburn. There was a 
sale and entertainment Sept. 24. 

Pittsford.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached in the beautiful and 
historic Congregational church here, and 
conducted the communion service, Sept. 
6, for Rev. Bowen H. Shattuck, then on 
vacation. Members of the Methodist 
church attended, their church being closed 
that day. 

Richmond.—Rev. W. R. Blackmer was 
moderator of the Winooski Association of 
Congregational Ministers in Burlington, 
Oct. 5, and was elected to that office Nov. 
1. He was elected registrar of the Chit- 
tenden County Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Oct. 7. The annual Pil- 
grimage Service at the Old Round Church 
was held Sept. 18, Dr. Arthur W. Hewitt 
of Montpelier preaching on “The Eternal 
and Evanescent,” Rev. E. LeRoy Rice of 
Barre, Congregationalist, assisting. ‘“Why 
I Vote and How,” was the subject at the 
Men’s Brotherhood Oct. 19, and former 
Governor John E. Weeks spoke Sept. 21. 
The Ladies’ Missionary Society met Sept. 
15 and the Sunday School Council Sept. 17. 
The Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters served dinners at the Univer- 
salist vestry Oct. 23 and Nov. 4. 

Rochester.—Rev. J. O. Long assisted 
in a preaching mission at Bethel Lympus 
Methodist church Oct. 7-9, was the 


preacher at the West River Valley Minis- 
terial Fellowship at Williamsville, Oct. 26- 
30, and spoke at a men’s meeting in Water- 
bury Oct. 30, when there were representa- 
tives from Essex Junction, Marshfield, 
Montpelier, Rochester, Waterbury, Water- 
bury Center, Worcester and Williamstown. 
He has held regular meetings at Hancock, 
Hancock Branch, Granville Upper and 
Lower Villages, with special meetings at 
Granville Nov. 9 to 14. 

Rutland.—Rev. John Q. Parkhurst 
commenced his ministry here Sept. 6. 
The Ladies’ Aid met with Mrs. M. J. 
Coates, Hydeville, Sept. 30. Dr. Bradford 
C. Powers spoke to the Home Study Club 
Oct. 19, on “Child Culture,” and Mrs. 
Jane Kingsley Nov. 2, on ‘‘Christmas Sug- 
gestions.”” The Men’s Club met at True 
Temper Inn, Wallingford, Oct. 21, when 
Mr. Parkhurst was the speaker. The Mis- 
sion Circle met with Mrs. Bertha Stratton 
Oct-12: 

St. Johnsbury.—Eleven bands from 
Vermont, N. H., and Canada, with 400 
musicians, participated in the third annual 
band carnival here, Sept. 18. Prayer was 
offered by Rev. T. W. Horsfield. A fea- 
ture was the presentation of a loving cup 
to George C. Felch, for more than fifty 
years a member of the local band, treas- 
urer over forty years, leader and business 
manager, and director of church choir. 

South Strafford.—Dr. H. F. Fister’s 
last service, with communion, was Sept. 
6, and there were seven christenings. 
There were two new members of the so- 
ciety Aug. 3. 

Springfield.—Rev. Fred Hamilton Mil- 
ler and Mr. Pennoyer spoke at the annual 
Parker Hill service, Sept. 18. Mr. Miller 
began his ministry here Oct. 18. The Con- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

On Thanksgiving Day, Rev. William J. 
Metz of Morrisville, Vt., returned home 
from nearly two weeks’ stay at the Copley 
Memorial Hospital at Morrisville. He 
was there for observation, treatment and 
a slight operation. 

Miss Georgene E. Bowen arrived in 
New York on the ‘‘Kirishima Maru” on 
Monday, Nov. 15, for her furlough year. 
Miss Bowen will be with her family in 
Bellows Falls, Vt., until the New Year. 

Rev. Hannah J. Powell spent Thanks- 
giving in Washington, and expected to 
reach the Sunset Home, Waterville, Maine, 
Dec. 1. 

Rev. Wenonah S. Abbott has moved 
back to Beverly, Mass., and has her home 
at 176 Cabot Street. A nurse comes in 
by the hour to care for her.” 

Mrs. Induk Pak, a native Korean visiting 
in the United States, will speak on Sunday, 
Dec. 6, at 7.30 p. m., under the auspices 
of the Young People’s Society of the Mount 


vention Superintendent preached Sept. 13 
and Oct. 11. Editor W. J. Coates of 
Drifiwind preached Sept. 20, and Dr. H. L. 
Canfield Oct. 4. Mr. Pennoyer broadcast 
from here in the campaign, Oct. 23. 

Stockbridge. — The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here Nov. 8. Rev. 
Rutherford H. Moore spoke Oct. 4. 

Stowe.—Rev. G. B. Marsh attended 
the Middlebury Convocation, Sept. 14-17. 

Vernon. — The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Oct. 25. He, Rev. 
D. B. F. Hoyt and Rev. O. R. Washburne 
attended the annual parish meeting Oct. 10. 

Washington.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached Oct. 18, Rev. C. A. 
Simmons having charge of the service. 
Mr. Simmons has been elected secretary 
of Washington Lodge, No. 75, I. O. O. F. 
The Mite Society met Oct 3. 

West Halifax.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Nov. 1 and a con- 
ference was held afterward. 

Wilmington.—Dr. F. M. Bissell closed 
another summer series of helpful meetings 
on Sept. 6. 

Windsor.—Rev. F. P. Daniels, chair- 
man of executive committee, had charge 
of the drive for funds for the Windsor 
Hospital. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Chicago, 
Ill., was the preacher Aug. 16, at the 100th 
anniversary. 

Woodstock.—Mrs. H. L. Canfield was 
the speaker Oct. 27, at Meriden, N. H., at 
a joint meeting of D. A. R.’s of Meriden 
and Lebanon, N. H., and Oct. 26 at the 
Methodist church, White River Junction, 
Charles H. Furber spoke to Rotary Club 
Sept. 11. The Mission Circle met Aug. 
19 and Sept. 23. Rev. J. L. Dowson has 
been speaking in neighboring churches. 

Charles H. Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Vernon Church in Boston, in the audito- 
rium of the church at the corner of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and Beacon Street. 
The meeting is open to the public and no 
tickets are re quired. 


Rev. E. H. Johnson, who has been pastor 
of the Alstead and Langdon, N. H., Fed- 
erated Church, has accepted a call to the 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Universalist church, 
and will begin his work there about Dec. 1. 


Raymond M. Scott, a student at St. 
Lawrence University, is preaching regu- 
larly at the Henderson, N. Y., church. 


Walter Stuart Kelley of Brookline will 
address the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on 
Dec. 7. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., officiated at the funeral 
of Miss Elizabeth McGill, a lifelong Uni- 
versalist, Nov. 27, and at the funeral of 
Captain Leo D. Miner, U.S. Navy retired, 
held In the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Nov. 28. 
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Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. Carl Axel Polson, pas- 
tor. A Young People’s Union was or- 
ganized in the Stockton church Thursday 
evening, Nov. 19. It has eighteen mem- 
bers. Meetings will be held every other 
Tuesday evening in the church parlors, 
with a topic presented and discussed in 
open forum. A social hour will follow. 
A men’s club was organized last Septem- 
ber and is doing well. Dr. Frank D. Adams 
was the speaker at the last meeting, his 
topic being, ‘‘Cruising in the Troubled 
Mediterranean.” The people are re- 
sponding heartily to Mr. Polson’s leader- 
ship. 


Indiana 


Muncie.—Rev. Arthur W. McDavitt, 
pastor. Attendance at all services is the 
best in years. During the summer the 
organ was rebuilt and the church proper- 
ties overhauled. The recent visit of Miss 
Yates helped to stimulate interest in the 
church school, as evidenced by the growing 
attendance and improved quality of the 
work. A class of young business men is 
gaining momentum under the leadership of 
Prof. A. D. Johnson, principal of one of our 
city schools. The teaching force has been 
augmented by several new people, includ- 
ing Mr. Howard East, who has returned to 
Muncie. Mr. McDavitt has been much in 
demand for addresess and sermons. He 
spoke at three State Conventions. His 
sermon delivered at the Indiana Conven- 
tion was pronounced the best exposition 
of Universalism ever heard at the con- 
vention. The Convention unanimously 
voted to request the Leader to publish the 
sermon and to also publish it in tract 
form. The decision of the General Con- 
vention Board not to bring the General 
Convention to Muncie was a keen disap- 
pointment, but every one will plan to at- 
tend the sessions at Chicago. No doubt 
it is to the best interests of the Convention 
to go to Chicago at this time. The annual 
bazaar and dinner will be held Dec. 8. 
The church calendar is filled with concerts, 
plays, dinners, parish gatherings and 
special services, in which all will have a 
chance to participate. 


Maine 


Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. The twelfth annual fellowship supper 
and roll cal was held in the dining-room of 
the church Sunday evening, Nov. 15. 
Fifty-three members were present. During 
the program twenty-two candles were 
lighted for the twenty-two new members 
received during the year, and two candles 
were also lighted for the two members who 
have died during the year. The commun- 
ion service followed. A committee was 
appointed to make plans for Loyalty 
Month—Jan. 17 to Feb. 15, 1937. During 
the rol! call letters were read from non- 
resident members, some of whom sent 
gifts of money. Rev. Edwin Cunningham 


of Augusta was the principal speaker of 
the evening. 

Calais—Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, pas- 
tor. The church school was entertained 
as well as instructed and inspired by the 
visit of Mrs. Grace Mayer-Oakes, who 
came representing the Maine Unitarian 
Association. She was engaged temporarily 
by the Association for church school work 
in Maine. In the summer, as for several 
years, a daily vacation church school was 
held. This includes all the denominations 
of the city and was unusually successful 
at the last session. Success was due to 
competent leadership of the director, the 
cooperation of the churches, the efficiency 
of the teachers and the general set-up. 
Our school contributed its share of the 
success, the minister being chairman of 
the board of directors of the school, and 
two of our young ladies were teachers. At 
the first meeting of the fall of the St. Croix 
Ministerial Association of Calais, Maine, 
St. Stephen and Milltown, N. B., Mr. 
Clark was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. During the summer and lasting 
until late into the fall, services were held 
at the church at Harvey, N. B. Rev. 
George MacKay of the Unitarian church, 
Eastport, and Mr. Clark were the preach- 
ers. During August two services were held 
each Sunday and at one service the young 
people took charge of the worship ser- 
vice. The services were well attended. 
It may be recalled that this church was or- 
ganized through efforts of Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer, while he was pastor in Halifax. 
The organization of the church came 
about through the instrumentality of one 
woman who, while visiting Auburn, Maine, 
made contact with the Universalist church 
there. Returning home she got the help 
of some friends, and upon inquiry from 
Universalist Headquarters Mr. Pennoyer 
went over for a conference with the people. 
The outcome was the establishing of the 
church. They now have a church build- 
ing and a parsonage. It is planned to hold 
services there for even a longer period 
next year. The people are responding with 
enthusiasm and have already planned an 
every member canvass for the fall. The 
St. Croix Ministerial Association held a 
preaching mission in November, closing with 
the International Armistice service. Ser- 
vices were held in Calais and St. Stephen. 
Dr. H. T, DeWolfe, of Acadia University, 
was the preacher. This is the second year 
of the preaching mission. Last year Dr. 
Cumming of Bangor Theological Seminary 
was the preacher. 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, pastor. Since the re- 
opening of the church in early September, 
Sunday morning congregations have shown 
a steady increase, as has the attendance at 
the church school. Rally Sunday was 
observed Nov. 1. A candlelight commun- 
ion service in the evening took the form 
of a memorial service, in which special 
tribute was paid to Robert L. Whitcomb, 


a deacon of the church, who died in July. 
The ladies of the Mission Circle gained in- 
spiration from the visit of the National 
Board of the W. N. M. A. to our church 
during its field trip through Maine in Oc- 
tober. A luncheon of both national and 
local boards at noon, and a dinner at night, 
at which the National Board members 
presented the work of their various de- 
partments, gave opportunity to get ac- 
quainted and to gain a better insight into 
the actual work of the organization. An 
all-parish Hallowe’en party was attended 
by two hundred people, who enjoyed a 
bountiful supper, followed by games and 
dancing. The affair was sponsored by the 
presidents of the six women’s organizations 
of the church, with Mrs. Charles Crute of 
the Ta Kala Society as general chairman. 
As usual in this church, Thanksgiving 
sharing was especially emphasized on 
Thanksgiving Sunday. During the morn- 
ing worship, a beautiful symbolic service 
of Thanksgiving was presented, at the 
close of which the members of the church 
school placed their offerings on a table at. 
the foot of the altar. The service was writ- 
ten and directed by Miss Marion L. Ulmer, 
and those taking part were Ruth Bailey,. 
Ruth Clark, Barbara Clark, Virginia 
Stevens and Marie Kahill. The offering of 
food and money was sufficient to provide: 
for thirty-nine families on Thanksgiving 
Day. The annual fair is to be held Dec. 
8 and 9. The Y. P. C. U. meets regularly,, 
and during the fall has had several twi- 
light teas preceding the devotional service.. 
Representatives have been present at. 
rallies and banquets in Maine, New Hamp-- 
shire and Massachusetts during the au-- 
tumn months. A newly organized group: 
of young people at Westbrook Junior: 
College is meeting regularly under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hersey for devotional ser- 
vices and discussions. Much enthusiasm: 
is being shown for this new project. 


Massachusetts 


Provincetown.—Rey. Robert N. Ward,, 
Th. D., pastor. The local post of the: 
American Legion elected Dr. Ward chap— 
lain to succeed Daniel H. Hiebert, M. D.,, 
who had held the office for ten years, and. 
public installation ceremonies were held in: 
the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 7.. 
Sunday evening, Oct. 8, Armistice Sunday, 
the churches of the town united in a service 
at the Universalist church, with the pastor. 
as the preacher, the other ministers of’ 
the town participating. On Sunday eve- 
ning, the 22d, under the auspices of the 
Research Club of Provincetown, uniom 
services were held in the Universalist: 
church. The pastor was invited to preach 
the sermon. As the event was to com-- 
memorate the signing of the Compact in: 
the cabin of the Mayflower, Nov. 21, 1720, 
in Provincetown Harbor, Dr. Ward dwelt! 
on the section of the Compact which reads, 
“having undertaken for the glory of God’ 
and advancement of the Christian faith.’’’ 
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The other ministers of the town took active 
part. The attendance at both these union 
services was most gratifying. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The chorus choir of eighteen 
voices, under the direction of Mrs. Mabel 
Cleveland, the organist of the church, is 
now in its third year and makes a fine con- 
tribution to the services. The church 
school started off with a large attendance, 
and each Sunday brings in new members. 
The teaching staff, meeting monthly for 
study, promises to be the best staff of 
church school workers the school has 
ever had. The young people are divided 
into four groups this year. Group one, 
those out of high school and working and 
the young married couples; group two, 
those in high school; group three, those in 
junior high school; group four, classes for 
those below high school ages. All groups 
meet weekly, with the exception of the 
young adult group, which meets every 
other week. In the high school group 
several very successful affairs have been 
held. On Oct. 23 a tri-state rally was held, 
with young people from Salem, Gloucester, 
Dover, Concord, Portland and Portsmouth, 
128 being present. Gloucester won the 
silver cup. Rev. Benj. Hersey of Port- 
land, National Y. P. C. U. president, was 
present and spoke. Robert Morgan, presi- 
dent of the State Y. P. C. U., was present 
and spoke of state affairs. On Nov. 11 
fifteen of the high school group attended 
the Greater Boston rally at Charlestown. 
On Friday, Nov. 20, fifteen members of 
this group attended the Dover rally. The 
Ladies’ Circle has been holding all day 
meetings, with over thirty women present 
at every meeting. In October a harvest 
dinner was served to a capacity attend- 
ance. And again in November at the 
Christmas fair and turkey supper people 
were turned away early in the evening. 
Under the leadership of Mrs. Alice Witham, 
president of the Circle, great gains have 
been made during the year. At the last 
parish meeting a committee on Religious 
Education was authorized, and Mrs. 
Louis Coryat was elected chairman. This 
committee will be the clearing house and 
planning board for the parish religious 
educational activities. The committee is 
made up of the heads of several standing 
organizations within the parish, and 
promises to be an important part of the 
church set-up. On Friday night, Nov. 20, 
the first study class in adult religious edu- 
cation was started with a good turnout. 
The class is led by the minister and is 
studying the “Growth and Development 
of the Christian Church.”’ Over fourteen 
have signed up for the course and others 
are expected to join. The Christmas pro- 
gram is now being outlined, with the an- 
nual Christmas party for the teachers and 
officers of the church school at the home 
of the minister on Monday, Dec. 14, 


the annual Christmas party for the adults 
on Wednesday, Dec. 16, and the Christmas 
party for the children on Dec. 18. 


Vermont 


Morrisville—Rev. W. J. Metz, pastor. 
During the minister’s absence in the hos- 
pital, the trustees of the church made 
Mrs. Metz assistant pastor, and she sup- 
plied the pulpit on Noy. 15. William E. 
Gardner, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Y. P. C. U., preached on Nov. 22 
to the delight of a large congregation. 
Sunday, Nov. 29, Rev. David T. Yoder of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church of Mont- 
pelier supplied the pulpit. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. George A. Gay is Superintendent of 
Churches in Pennsylvania, and minister of 
the Universalist church in Girard. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Churches emeritus in New Hampshire. 

Roger Babson is Moderator of the 
General Council of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches. 

George Milton Janes, professor emeritus 
of economics at Gambier College, is a 
writer and lecturer. 

Dr. F. W. Merrick is minister of the 
Universalist church in Marblehead, Mass. 

Rev. Delos W. O’Brian is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Gardner, Mass. 

* * 


TWO VIEWS ON PRESENT-DAY 
GERMANY 
(Con inued from page 1557) 

to tour in foreign lands. They have not 
lightly left their homes, and property, and 
all their money, confiscated under law by 
the Nazi government. They have been 
forced to flee the highways of the world, 
because of the cruelty and death which 
have engulfed them under the rule of 
Hitler. The Jews are being forced again 
into the ghettos, and the Christians into 
the catacombs. 

Referring to my article on this subject, 
may I remind you that the great Bishop of 
Durham, in England, was not speaking 
lightly when he said that he found it “‘dif- 
ficult to discover in the records of perse- 
cution” anything to match the persecution 
of the German Jews during the last three 
years. As for the Christians, there is 
abundant evidence of what they are suf- 
fering. I cite as the latest, the terrible 
statement a few days ago, of the heroic 
Dr. Niemoeller, that the Christians of 
Germany had lost their fight against the 
government, and that the churches would 
in all probability soon be turned into 
moving-picture theaters for the enter- 
tainment of the Nazis. All I wrote about 
in my article was these refugees who are 
their own witnesses of their own misery 
and of the tyranny of the government 
which has created this misery. You found 
nothing in Germany to explain this refugee 
problem. But the fact that the problem 


exists proves that there is an explanation, 
and if you did not see it when you were in 
Germany, I did when I was there. 

As a last bit of evidence, may I refer you 
to the report of the Honorable James G. 
MacDonald, on the occasion of his re- 
tirement as the representative of the 
League of Nations to deal with the Ger- 
man refugee problem. Nobody, so far as 
I know, has ever questioned the fair- 
mindedness and authority of this distin- 
guished man. His official word stands as: 
the most damning indictment of any 
government of modern times. 

May I add that, since you have sent a 
copy of your letter to me to The Christian 
Register, I am taking the liberty of sending. 
a copy of this reply to the same office. 

Very sincerely yours, 
John Haynes Holmes. 

New York City. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1558) 
Columbus, da Gama, Drake, Cook, and 
Nansen, and the little portraits of these 
explorers are left to point whatever moral 
boys find in tales of courage and adventure.. 
The conquest of unknown seas, accom- 
panied as it has been by exhibitions of the 
highest human endurance and persever- 
ance, captures the imagination of lads in 
every age and deserves retelling for each 
generation. Mr. Mathews has an eye for 
the dramatic, but he does not distort the 
facts in the interest of any desired im- 

pression. 

These are attractively printed and 
bound little volumes for the church school 
library or classroom. 

* * 


RECEPTION AT BRUNSWICK, 
MAINE 


Directly following the Bowdoin-Tufts 
football game at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, on Saturday, Nov. 14, a tea 
and reception was held at the Moulton 
Union for President and Mrs. John A. 
Cousens of Tufts College, and 150 Tufts 
and Jackson College alumni attended. 

The affair was sponsored by the Tufts 
Clubs of Maine, and Mrs. William Dawes 
Veazie of Portland was chairman. In 
the receiving line were President and 
Mrs. Cousens; President and Mrs. Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin College; Dr. 
Gerald P. Clifford, president of the Tufts 
Clubs of Maine, and Mrs. Clifford, of Port- 
land and Falmouth; Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie, secretary-treasurer of the Tufts 
Cluks of Maine, and Mrs. Veazie; Mr. 
Glenn R. McIntire, bursar of Bowdoin 
College, vice-president for the Brunswick 
District of the Tufts Clubs of Maine, and 
Mrs. McIntire. 

Mrs. Edgar Randolph Comee of Bruns 
wick, Mrs. Frederick W. Ford, Jr., of 
Auburn, Miss Helen Varney of Brunswick 
and Miss Alice Comee of Brunswick and 
Westbrook Junior College, poured. Those 
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serving were Mrs. Donald M. Small of 
Kennebunk and Mrs. Sheldon Christian 
of Brunswick. Donald M. Small of Ken- 
nebunk and BE. Randolph Comee of Bruns- 
wick served as ushers. Ralph Sears of 
Bowdoin conducted the musical program. 


* * 


FITCHBURG COMMUNITY FORUM 


Fitchburg Community Forum meets 
Sundays at 4 p. m., in the First Universal- 
ist Church, Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister. 

On Novy. 22, Prof. S. Ralph Harlow spoke 
on “The Outstanding Problem of This 
Generation,’ and on Nov. 29 Alvin T. 
Simonds spoke on ‘‘What of the Future?” 

The speakers for the rest of the season 
are as follows: Dec. 6, Mary Louise Foster, 
Ph. D., ‘‘The Crisis in Spain.” Dec. 13, 
Roger Baldwin, ‘““What about Our Con- 
stitutional Rights?” Jan. 3, John Haynes 
Holmes, ‘“‘What’s Happening to Our 
Civilization?” Jan. 10, Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel, “‘The Outlook for the Jew Today.” 
Jan. 17, Dr. Helen I. McGillicuddy, ‘“‘Pro- 
tecting Society from Social Disease.” 
Jan. 31, Dr. Harold Stratton, ‘‘The Mod- 
ern Quest for Mental Health.” Feb. 7, Wil- 
frid Husband (tentative), ‘“Good Times in 
Sweden.” Feb. 14, Dr. William Pickens 
(colored), ‘‘America’s Race Problem.” 
Feb. 21, Dr. Jerome Davis, ‘‘Capitalism 
and Its Culture.’ March 7, Harry A. 
Overstreet, “How to Make Marriage 
Successful.” 


* * 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS. CANFIELD 


The editorials in the Vermont Standard 
of Nov. 19 were all written by students 
in the Woodstock high school. The fol- 
lowing will be of interest to many of our 
readers: 

A Tribute 


Most of your people in Woodstock know 
that we have here in our own town one of 
the most brilliant and interesting women 
in Vermont, Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield. 
But you do not know what she means to us 
here in the high school. We all love to hear 
her talk. When her topic is history, she 
makes it a vivid story, punctuated with 
moments of humorous incidents. We stu- 
dents do not sit back and yawn when Mrs. 
Canfield comes; instead, we sit up, take 
notice and bewail the fact that she doesn’t 
talk long enough. When she has finished, 
the applause of some two hundred students 
tries to call her back, but she smilingly 
throws us a kiss and calls us a ‘“‘sweet 
bunch of kids.” 

Her visits to Woodstock High School are 
too few and too brief, and we all wish that 
she would come more often. 

From her talks at school, it is plainly 
apparent that, besides her knowing almost 
everything about the history of our own 
town, her interests are wide and varied. 

Surely, Woodstock ought to give a vote 
of thanks for having such a brilliant and 
interesting person as Mrs. Canfield for 
even a part-time resident. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with tiberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1936 
IPrevioushyere pOnuc da aeenein ee oer eee 734 
Camp Hille vAlat it eaten osc ccee mrt: 4 
Chelsea Mascxs ao. Speers. je ee 9 
ReabodyeaMiasshae eeerctaccs1. Taras 7 
SOWA MNO Wisin 66 OS bbukne Ae obooe 2 
Beulah Keyes enc een opis anh rere 4 
Junction City. INans ene Nene 4 
SOUND Sere AGS ann a ere 14 
FL O.Cally eo. sc eect. ee aac CHE 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 316. West Paris, 
Maine, 7. Chelsea, Mass., 4. South 
Strafford, Vt., 7. Total, 334. 
* * 


WINNING FINANCIAL FREEDOM 


The Layman Company’s pamphlet, 
“Winning Financial Freedom,” has proved 
to be so popular and effective that once 
more we are Offering it to any pastor free 
of charge. On request we will send, pos- 
tage paid, enough copies to supply all the 
lay officials of his church. 

The pamphlet describes a simple meth- 
od by which the pastor may carry on, 
quietly and steadily, the education of his 
people in the principles of Christian giving, 
without interfering with his other work, 
and at a cost purely nominal. 

For $1.00 we will send to any address 
forty pamphlets, thirty-two four-page 


bulletins, and twenty two-page tabloids, by 
about forty authors. This package in- 
cludes a Tithing Account Book, two play- 
lets, and “The Scriptural Basis for the 
Tithe.” It contains everything we pub- 
lish, making over 560 pages on the subject 
of Tithing. 

When you write please mention the 
Christian Leader, and give your denomina- 
tion. 

The Layman Company, 
30 Rush Street, Chicago. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


The forty-seventh annual sale of the 
Woman’s League of our Woodsville society 
was held Nov. 25, and attracted a large 
crowd. The gross receipts are reported as 
$516.46. 

Union Thanksgiving services were held 
in Portsmouth. At Dover our society heid 
their service Wednesday evening. 

Out of town callers—Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
fred Conner, Newfields, Dr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Coons of Brookline, Mass., Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Waldron, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Dame and Mrs. Horton of Dover, and 
flowers from Linus H. Bacon and family 
of Spencer, Mass. 

In a recent historical sketch in the 
Leader I read that Rev. J. L. Witherell 
was the first settled pastor in Concord, 
Unquestionably he was the first Univer- 
salist minister to reside in Concord, but I 
know of no evidence that he was ever pas- 
tor. Doubtless he supplied, as he did in 
other towns in the vicinity, but his great 
service to Universalism was not as a pastor. 
He was secretary of the State Convention, 
and ran a printing business, seemingly 
more for the benefit of the cause than for 
himself. 

He wes born in Rochester, N. H., in 
1810, and died in Dexter, Maine, in 1898. 
He fitted for the ministry with Rev. 
Ezekiel Vose at Orleans, Mass., and itin- 
erated in that locality prior to ordination. 
His first—and, as far as my sources show, 
only—pastorate was at Contoocookville. 
There he started his printing business, 
which two years later he moved to Con- 
cord. Our Universalist Register would 
lead one to think that he had pastoral care 
at Concord for some six years, but Wither- 
ell’s own publication in 1844 disproves this. 
He names as pastors having served the 
Concord Society (organized 1833 and re- 
organized 1842): “J. G. Adams, J. Gil- 
man, N. R. Wright, Wm. Gay Anderson, 
E. Dow (since returned to the beggarly 
elements of the world), and W. H. Ryder, 
the present pastor, of these, the two latter 
only have been settled as pastors.” It 
will be noticed that he does not include 
himself, although he had been living some 
years in Concord. 

“The New Hampshire Universalist Regis- 
ter” for the year 1844, Vol. 1 (there never 
was a 2 to my knowledge), published by 
Witherell, with all its errors and omis- 
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sions (and they are many), is a remarkable 
work, and far more accurate than our de- 
nominational Register, and is historically 
of great value. I know of but two copies, 
one the property of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, and the 
other my own. This shows Witherel] to be 
an able and careful worker. This was evi- 
dently one of the many enterprises to ab- 
sorb the profits of the printing business. 

He reports publishing ‘‘The Universalist 
Family Visitor,’’ a twelve-page monthly, 
which he started in Contoocookville and 
ran fifteen months. This was followed by 
the “Balm of Gilead and Practical Uni- 
versalist,”’ a sixteen-page monthly, changed 
to “Balm of Gilead,” an eight-page weekly, 
and moved to Concord. He reported at 
Convention that after eighteen months 
the paper was in debt over $600, not in- 
cluding anything for his own time and 
labor. He also stated that he had published 
of different kinds of tracts and pamphlets, 
and mostly the productions of ‘‘our own 
humble pen, 704,700 pages.” 

His “Register”? summarizes New Hamp- 
shire Universalism, 1844, as follows: “1 
State Convention, 1 Sabbath School As- 
sociation, 2 Missionary Societies, 1 period- 
ical, 2 academies, 6 associations, 87 so- 
cieties with an aggregate of 3,000 members, 
20 churches with an aggregate of 780 
members, 76 meeting-houses, 39 preachers 
and 11,430 believers in the doctrine of 
Universalist Salvation.” 

He removed to Dexter, Maine, early in 
the: 1850’s and was there engaged in print- 
ing and farming. 

A. M.B. 


Notices 


ONTARIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Phillips L. 
Thayer to Illinois, Nov. 18, 1936. 
Gladys Smith, Secretary. 
x Ox 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Monday, 10.30 a. m., at 16 Beacon St. 


Dee. 7—‘A New Emphasis.’ Walter Stuart 
Keliey. 
Dee. 14—Group Discussion, ‘‘Are Universalists 


Universalist Enough?” 
tae 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 


at $2.00 each. 
* * 


WANTED 
Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 
The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 


photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, ete. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 
17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
81—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 


Obituary 


George E. Downes 


Judge George E. Downes of Calais, Maine, died at 
his home on Oct. 15. Mr. Downes was born at 
Machias, Maine, Dec. 8, 1869, son of the late Judge 
and Mrs. Grosvenor Downes. He was graduated at 
Bowdoin College, class of 1892. He completed his 
law studies at Boston University. 

For a number of years he was judge of the municipal 
court; was president of the Calais National Bank 
for twenty-five years, postmaster for twelve years, 
and was connected with many clubs and other or- 
ganizations. 

For many years Judge Downes has been a faithful 
member of the Union Liberal Church, and was presi- 
dent of the church board when he died, which posi- 
tion he has held for a long time. His funeral services 
were conducted by Rev. Benjamin H. Clark, min- 
ister of the church. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Josephine Ham Downes, and one daughter, Mrs. 
Richard Gardner of West Medford, Mass. 


Mrs. Lora V. Heim 


Lora V. Ayer, eldest daughter of Russell and 
Wealthy Ayer, was born May 28, 1845, at Hornbrook, 
Pa., and died Oct. 1, 1935, at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John J. Moffitt, near Lincoln, Kansas. 

When she was about two years old her parents 
moved to Greenwood, Ill., where she grew to young 
womanhood. At the age of sixteen she went to live 
with her uncle at Towanda, Pa., and four years later 
went to Elgin, Il. She was employed for several 
years in the jewel room of the Elgin watch factory. 
In March, 1880, she moved to Lincoln County, Kan- 
sas, making her home with a friend. 

On Oct. 20, 1881, she was united in marriage to 
John F. Heim, who died July 30, 1927. To this union 
were born two children, Harry Russel!, who died in 
France on Feb. 25, 1919, and Mary Christine, who 
survives her mother. 

Mr. and Mrs. Heim lived on a farm northwest of 
Lincoln for forty years, and in April, 1920, moved 
to Lincoln, where they lived until Mr. Heim’s death. 
In 1934 advanced age and failing health made it 
necessary for Mrs. Heim to give up her home and go 
to live in Elgin, Lil. 

She united with the Universalist church and held 
to that faith until her death. She was an active 
worker in the group that worshiped at Malone 
schoolhouse while the Heim family lived on the farm, 
and in the Presbyterian church in Lincoln after she 
moved to town, until failing health forced her to 
give up activities. She was a gold star mother, 
member of the American Legion Auxiliary. She is 
survived by her daughter, and two grandsons, John 
Russell Heim and Harry Robert Heim of Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

Funeral services were held Oct. 3, from the Presby- 
terian church, with the pastor, Rev. B. L. Brown, in 
charge. At the grave, in the Lincoln Cemetery, the 
American Auxiliary conducted their beautiful burial 
rites. 
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Educattonal 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE. CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tionai advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The school has a new science 
building with well-ecuipped laboratories, a domestic 
science departmen girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
eatalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 


President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 


Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


A gentleman feeling a bit fed up with 
life decided to commit suicide by hanging 
himself. A friend came into the room and 
discovered him standing with a rope 
round his waist, and he inquired what he 
was trying to do. The gentleman told 
him he was taking his own life. 


“But,” said his friend, ‘“why have you 


the rope around your waist?” 

“Well,” said the man, ‘when I tied it 
round my neck it was choking me.”— 
Montreal Star. 

* * 

The eight-year-old miss has a contem- 
porary from New York visiting her. 

The little New Yorker was boasting the 
other day about the skyscrapers of the 
metropolis, with special emphasis on the 
Empire State Building. The tiny Cleve- 
lander put up with it as long as she could, 
then drew herself up and commented, 
coldly: 

“Well, we Clevelanders like to keep our 
feet on the ground.”’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

* * 

Prosecuting Attorney: ‘‘Are you ac- 
quainted with any members of the jury?” 

Witness: “‘Yes, sir, with more than half 
of them.” 

Attorney: ‘‘Are you willing to swear 
that you know more than half of them?” 

Witness: “If it comes to that, Mr. At- 
torney, I’m willing to swear I know more 
than all of them put together.” —Clapper’s 
Weekly. 

* * 

Teacher Tourist: “This seems to be a 
very dangerous precipice. It’s a wonder 
they don’t put up a warning sign.” 

Native: ‘‘Yes, it is dangerous, but they 
kept a warning sign up for two years and 
no one fell over, so it was taken down.’’— 
Illinois Guardsman. 

* * 

Little six-year-old Bertie was telling 
his big brother John about the nurse who 
visited the school. “Is she a good looker?” 
John asked. 

“Of course she is,’ was the reply. ‘‘She 
looks down our throats every week.”— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

Little Bobby, aged six, after hearing his 
father mention “practicing law for a num- 
ber of years,” finally said: 

“Daddy, did you ever really get to be a 
lawyer, or did you always just practice?” — 
Exchange. 

* K 

All the European nations seem deter- 
mined to keep out of the trouble in Spain, 
except Russia, Great Britain, Italy, France, 
Germany and Portugal.—Southern Lumber- 
man. 

* * 

Repair-Man: “Shall I install a loud or 
soft horn, sir?” 

O’Leary: “Just one with a dirty sneer.’ 
—Y.M.C. A. Brooklyn Centrai. 
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Order Christmas Books Now! 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books. 


We can*now supply Dr. van Schaick’s “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Nature Cruisings’’ holiday edition in red at $1.00 
each. Other suggestions: ‘Great Companions, $2.50; “Soul 
of the Bible,” leather, $2.50; “Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00; 
Bibles in good type and real leather binding at $1.75 and $2.00. 
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FICTION 
Gone with the Wind, Margaret Mitchell . . . . . . . $8.00 
White Banners, Lloyd C. Douglas. . “ Goioa- eee 00 
Drums Along the Mohawk, Walter D. Hdmondel a fey sk URqe a 00 
Great Laughter, Fannie Hurst .. act) ell eae aac o0 
Great Aunt Lavinia, Joseph C. leaicoin fo SS a Stee.. Bec 50) 
AvPrayeritor MiySon; Hugh Walpole .\ 2” 299). eee caus peccoU 
The OldvAshburn Places Margaret Klint) Sale gees come eee OU 
Whiteoak Harvest, Mazo De La Roche ... . . . . 2.50 
[Am thesPox, sWainiired VianebiGten . 2 ieente meen nen aC) 
The American Plaggs; Kathleen Norris . > 7. 2) 42 2) 2200 
Of Lena Geyer, Marcia Davenport jy cae a Se) Epes OA eric 
Green -Marcing}s) PaO iDonnell) (eee, oe en oO) 
No Hero /Phish Warwick, Deeping ~~) sen ee eee O) 
HonourablesHstate; Vierasbrivvain 9. si nna nee) 
The! Doctor; Mary Roberts) Rinehart; 4 9 ) pees oun O0 
A Pageant of Victory, Jettery Harmol, 72 aa) eee ceo 
Fortunes of Captain Blood, Rafael Sabatini . . . . . . 2.00 
Yang-and: Yin} Alice MisdalesHobarte 1) ae. emnne nnn Pan enn 2000) 
The Enchanted Voyage, Robert Nathan . . . . . . . 2.00 
The Lost WagonsLrainy Zane:Grey.u) 0) en ae OO 
NON-FICTION 

An American Doctor’s Odyssey, Victor Heiser . . . . . $3.50 
The Flowering of New England, Van Wyck Brooks = 00 
InsidesEiuropes JohneGunthersame | uns enn nn et nny 0296) 
Jefferson in Power, Claude G. Bowers. . Oe 
The Bible, to be Read as Literature, Edited by Ernest Suther- 

landvBatesm) =). Ap ee Ss ES 
Wake Up and Live, Dokornes Brande SAS Penk eter ea ILLS 
Fighting Angel, Pearl S. Buck . . ge Oe i ey ALK) 
In the Steps of St. Paul, H. V. Morton ee ee ee i i) 
Live Alone and Like It, Marjorie Hillis . . . . . . . 1.50 
Rich'Land) Poor Land; Stuart Chases) ain ain Salen 
Autobiography of G. K. Chesterton . . iA Seiceed Heo 00 
The Story of the Bible, Edgar J. Goodspeed . ele e ee eS) 
This Pnglands Mary, Hllent@hase =) se ee ene 0) 
The’ Return to Religion, Henry C: hink 9)" ee ers 
Getting Help from Religion, James G. Gilkey . . . . . 1.75 = 
Art of Ministering to the Sick, Cabot and Dicks. . . . . 3.00 = 
Victorious Living, E. Stanley Jones . . oe ous, Eee OO) 2 
Autumn in the Valley, Mrs. Winthrop Chanler . . . . . 3.00 a 
Streamlines, Christopher Morley . . . .. . =. . . 2.50 = 
Excuse It, Please! Cornelia OtisSkinner . . . . . . . 2.00 a 
Sixty-Odd, Ruth Huntington Sessions. . . . . . . . 93.50 = 
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